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Song of Shuai-chiao 


David Y. Ch’en 


(A translation) 


First used in the Battle of Chuo-lu, 

Shuai-chiao is the oldest known form of wu-shu. 

Later the Warring States preferred martial arts, 

So it spread over China in all parts. 

During the Ch’in and the Han it entertained the court 

By combining a duet dance with the combatant sport. 
When introduced into Mongolia of the Gobi sands, 

It was accepted as a favorite exercise on all hands. 

The Ch’ing imperial wrestler-guards had no peer, 

Their marvelous skills were acclaimed far and near. 

It also landed in Japan like a storm, 

Under the old name sumo and for superweights alone to perform. 
Only recently did it migrate to the West 

Where some young black belts are now among the best. 
To participate in such a tournament, 

Just a few breath-taking moments will be spent. 

One is as fierce as a tiger or a leopard falling on its prey, 
Or as sleek as a dragon or a snake maneuvering its way. 
The other is thrown like a paper kite cut loose, 

Or knocked down like a sacrificial straw dog of no more use. 
An art of self-defense and help to the weak, 

It insures a longer life and a stronger physique. 

It ought to enter the Olympic Games, 

So we can all watch a great show with glorious names. 
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“The Dawn of Chinese Martial Arts” 
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(Continued on page vii) 


The author with chairman referee Grand Master 
Ch’ang Tung-sheng, Kung Fu Coach Adam Hsu, 
and other members of the National Taiwan Nor- 
mal University Shuai Chiao team after winning 
an intercollegiate Shuai Chiao tournament in 
the 1960's. 
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The author with Professor Ch'ang Tung- 
sheng and students of the Central Police Col- 
lege, Taipei, Taiwan, R.O.C. The author was 
Grand Master Ch'ang's teaching assistant at 
the time. 
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FOREWORD | 


It is particularly appropriate that Shuai Chiao 
comes to us through the person of Chi-hsiu Daniel 
Weng because it is the classic meeting of East and 
West with all of the ingredients such a relationship 
should contain. Mr. Weng is here both as a student 
and teacher-receiver and giver. He brings with him 
and offers to us Shuai Chiao, the oldest and most 
complete form of Kung Fu; and at the same time we 
are offering him a Western education. Mr. Weng is a 
Ph.D. candidate in Physical Education at Ohio State 
University. As his advisor it is quite evident to me 
that Daniel Weng is giving every bit as much as he is 
receiving. This book is ample evidence of it. 

In addition, Shuai Chiao may be viewed as one 
more manifestation of the increasing interest in and 
influence of Eastern sport and movement forms in 
the West. Yet, there can be no more appropriate 
place for the meeting of East and West than in the 
Olympics. Daniel Weng is convinced that one day 
Shuai Chiao will be an Olympic event. Having wit- 
nessed the enormous growth of the martial arts in 
this country over the past decade, | too am con- 
vinced that the Eastern movement forms have a 
legitimate place in international competition. It is 
certainly an idea whose time has come. 

Perhaps of even greater significance is the over- 
riding philosophy which permeates the martial art 
forms of the East. The emphasis on tranquility, 
centeredness, focus and use of energy is capable of 
teaching us in the West a great deal about ourselves 
and our relationships with others. 


Seymour Kleinman 

Professor, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

May 9, 1979 


An illustration of a Chinese Shuai Chiao 
match from the Ming Dynasty novel Water 
Margins. 


FOREWORD Il 


Shuai Chiao is a martial art which was unknown 
to the western world with the closing of China’s 
borders early in the century. The year 1978 brought 
the opening of trade between China and the western 
world. Also in this year the art of Shuai Chiao was 
first brought to the United States by Mr. Weng from 
Taiwan, the Republic of China. 

| am pleased that he is sharing his knowledge of 
Shuai Chiao with us as he continues his studies for 
the Doctor of Philosophy of Physical Education at 
The Ohio State University. 

lam impressed that Master Weng has chosen to 
introduce his martial art through the higher educa- 
tion system of the United States, rather than a 
private enterprise system reaching only a small 
number of interested people. He is concerned that 
Shuai Chiao be learned in a scientific educational 
manner to maintain the integrity of this ancient 
Chinese martial art while reaching the most people. 

The first book on Shuai Chiao is a translation of 
the philosophy, characteristics. and application of 
techniques and it is written in a manner that will be 
easily understood by Western people. Shuai Chiao 
combines techniques found in Judo, Kung Fu, 
Karate and Jujitsu. | believe the martial art of Shuai 
Chiao wil! become as popular in the western world 
as it is in China and Taiwan, its homelands. Thanks 
to the efforts of Master Weng and his book, this may 
become a reality. 


George Funakoshi 
Head Judo Instructor 
The Ohio State University 


Referee tries to maintain control of two rugged 
contestants. 
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FOREWORD Ill 


Kuo Shu (Chinese martial arts; commonly 
known as “Kung Fu” in the West) was required 
Physical Education in many Chinese high schoois 
and colleges during the twenties, thirties and forties. 
Living in Canton (in Southern China) | encountered 
many stylesof Kuo Shu, but had never seen Shuai 
Chiao. This is because it was a northern Chinese 
martial art, very popular in the Yellow River area, 
Mongolia and Manchuria, but not in Southern China. 

My college education brought me from the 
south to the central eastern part of China at that 
time. Not very far from my college campus was a 
famous national government-founded institute 
named the Chung Yang Kuo Shu Kuan (The Central 
Kuo Shu Institute). This institute was regarded as 
the highest academy of training and research in 
Chinese martial arts in the nation. Generals Chang 
Chi-Chian and Li Ching-Lin were the heads of the In- 
stitute. General Li had a martial arts nickname “Shen 
Chien” (Mysterious Sword) because his swordsman- 
ship was extremely skillful. Master Sun Luk-Tang 
was the chief instructor of the Institute. Because of 
their high authority in Kuo Shu, they invited many 
famous Kung Fu masters from different parts of 
China to teach their specialized styles at the In- 
stitute. Many students were already skillful Kung Fu 
practitioners themselves, and they were selected 
and sent to the Institute for advanced studies by 
their own provincial government Kuo Shu Kuan. 

These were the styles that were taught at the 
Institute that were not taught in Southern China: Chi 
Ch’uan, Tung Bai Ch'uan, Chang Ch’uan, Me Chung 
Yi, Mien Chu'uan, and Shuai Chiao. 

Master Ch'ang Tung Sheng, who was selected 
and sent there by the Hopei province as a graduate 
student for advanced students, later became an 
instructor of Shuai Chiao at the Institute after his 
graduation. He was young at the time and was the 
captain of the Nanking Shuai Chiao team. His Shuai 
Chiao skill was originally trained and taught by his 
grandfather, father and many famous teachers in 
Hopei province. He was given the nickname of “The 
Flying Butterfly” because his skill was fantastic and 
amazing. His name was well known in the Yellow 
River area, the Northern Chinese provinces, Mon- 
golia and Manchuria. | personally witnessed one of 
his best tournaments in Shanghai. That was the 
Shuai Chiao match between the Nanking team and 
the Shanghai team. The opposing team was led by 
Master Chou Shi-Pin, one of my Kuo Shu teachers of 


the Shanghai Ching Woo Athletic Association. Shuai 
Chiao was very popular in Nanking and Shanghai in 
those days, even though the Yellow River area of 
Northern China was its homeland. At that tourna- 
ment the audience exceeded twenty thousand peo- 
ple. Because of his unbeaten record in Shuai Chiao 
matches Master Ch’ang gained another nickname: 
“The Shuai Chiao King of China.” 

After 1949 Master Ch’ang followed the govern- 
ment of the Republic of China to Taiwan. He 
continued to teach in the Central Police Academy, 
cotleges and his own studio. The Central Kuo Shu 
Institute was no longer operated in Taiwan by the 
government. For the last twenty years, he has 
devoted most of his time to teaching and training the 
younger generation in this unique Chinese martial 
art, Shuai Chiao. 

The outstanding features of Shuai Chiao are 
that it has established a set of well organized rules 
for tournaments. Their uniforms, boots and other 
equipment are quite standardized compared with 
other styles of Kung Fu. 

The philosophy and principles of Shuai Chiao 
are very much the same as those of T’ai Chi Ch'uan 
and other internal soft styles, except the Shuai 
Chiao uses stronger force when executing certain 
techniques. It also emphasizes the harmony of the 
Yin and Yang forces, the principle that gentleness or 
softness (the Yin force) can win over hardness (the 
Yang force), as mentioned and discussed in Lao 
Tzu's TAO TE CHING. For further understanding of 
philosophy and principle the reader is referred to the 
Tai chi chuan classics (treaties) written by Chan 
San-Feng and Wang Chung-Yueh in the Thirteenth 
century. They are usually included in any good T'ai 
Chi Ch’uan book. 

The techniques of Shuai Chiao are not difficult 
to learn. In Northern China the saying “San Nien 
Ch’uan Bu Ru Yi Nien Chiao (Three years training in 
other Kung Fu is not as effective as one year of 
Shuai Chiao)” is often heard among Chinese martial 
artists. It is also a legend that when General Yueh 
Fei of the Northern Sung Dynasty (690-1127) 
discovered that some of his army officers and 
soldiers had difficulty in learning certain styles of 
Kung Fu for battleground combat, he ordered that 
Shuai Chiao be put into the army training programs; 
as a result, “Chang Sheng Yueh Chai Jiun” (The 
unbeatable General Yueh’s army) became well 
known among the Chinese people. 7 


Since coming to the United States in 1947, | 
have seen and heard nothing of Shuai Chiao, except 
in Chinese newspapers and magazines. In the 
autumn of 1978 | met Mr. Weng Chi-Hsiu (Daniel 
Weng), who graduated from the National Taiwan 
Normal University in Taiwan, and had been Master 
Ch’ang Tung-Sheng’s assistant instructor of Shuai 
Chiao in the Central Police Academy for years. From 
our conversation | got the impression that he has 
been a favorite student of Master Ch’ang. 

He is now a graduate teaching associate in the 
Physical Education Department working towards his 
Ph.D. at Ohio State. Mr. Weng has been actively 
engaged in organizing the American Shuai Chiao 
Association, which was incorporated in Ohio in 
March 1979. He had invited me to be one of several 
trustees of the Association, an honor enabling me to 
help promote this part of Chinese culture in America 
and, hopefully, the whole world. Despite his busy 
schedule, he has finished writing this Shuai Chiao 
text book for the Association and all its chartered 
clubs and schools. It is the first Shuai Chiao book 
ever published in English, if | am not mistaken. 

Mr. Weng asked me to write a foreword for his 
book, and therefore | am glad to take this opportunity 
to introduce this ancient Chinese martial art as a 
brand new martial art to the United States. 


Fred M.A. Wu, Ph.D. 

President, Dr. Wu's Chinese Kung Fu-Karate 
and T’ai Chi Ch’uan Institute 

Worthington, Ohio 

April 30, 1979 


In Mongolia Shuai Chiao games were major sporting 
events. 
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FOREWORD IV 


I first met Daniel Weng when | was teaching in 
the Physical Education Department of National 
Taiwan Normal University. By that time Physical 
Education had been totally Westernized, promoting 
team sports, swimming, gymnastics, track and field 
and so on. In my class, Daniel was an excep ional 
student. He had a strong desire to improve himself, 
but he also possessed a generous spirit, and so he 
wanted to serve his people. Daniel had a vision that 
one day the P.E. Departments in China would empha- 
size and promote traditione' Chinese sports along 
with the Western sports that had filled our univer- 
sities. He was searching for the traditional Chinese 
sport that he could devote himself to. 

When Daniel was introduced to Shuai Chiao, he 
knew he had found his “way.” With characteristic 
intensity, he began to learn all that he could about 
Shuai Chiao, seeking out the most famous Shuai 
Chiao man of them all, Master Ch’ang Tung-sheng; 
simultaneously, he tried to think of ways to make 
Shuai Chiao more accessible to other people. When 
Grand Master Ch’ang began to teach at the Univer- 
sity, Daniel helped me form the first Shuai Chiao 
Club on the campus, and then he helped organize 
the first Shuai Chiao team to compete at tourna- 
ments. Daniel did all of this in addition to his own 
studies. 

Daniel and his teammates entered several Shuai 
Chiao tournaments and took first and second place. 
Daniel went on to attend many tournaments and won 
lots of gold medals. He didn’t do it for the gold or the 
glory, but rather for the experience he knew he 
would need to properly share his love of Shuai Chiao 
with others. But Daniel didn’t just train his body, he 
used his brain as well, becoming the first Physical 
Education Department student to earn a Master’s 
Degree with a thesis on Shuai Chiao. In addition to 
all of these activities, Daniel still found time to help 
Grand Master Ch’ang Tung-sheng found the Chinese 
Shuai Chiao Association in Taipei. 

After he had earned his Master's degree, Daniel 
came to the United States to continue his studies at 
Ohio State University; of course, he also planned to 
continue promoting Shuai Chiao, which was virtually 
unknown in America at that time. He visited a lot of 
tournaments to meet other martial artists and to 
introduce himself and Shuai Chiao. He gave work- 
shops, and then he established the first American 
Shuai Chiao Club on the Ohio State University cam- 
pus. This was followed by the formation of a Shuai 
Chiao team, and thereby the founding of the 
American Shuai Chiao Association. Finally, Ohio 
State accepted Shuai Chiao as an official course 
offered in the P.E. Department. 

While Daniel Weng’s Shuai Chiao follows the 
most valuable ancient traditions, he has greatly 
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aided Shuai Chiao’s transition to our modern world 
by using contemporary methods to promote it. He 
could have followed the old way and set himself as 
some great warrior, master or hero, but rather than 
focus on his individual accomplishments, Daniel 
chose to emphasize organization. He helped to set 
up clear standards, and a ranking system so it would 
be easier for students to progress. This way 
stude:.:5 could see clearly where they were and how 
far they had to go. He polished the rules for tourn- 
ament competition, hoping they would become 
clearer, 3 “er and more fair. These changes also 
made tou, ... nents much more enjoyable to watch. 
All of these things gave Shuai Chiao a very solid 
foundation. We can expect, based on this, that Shuai 
Chiao will have a really bright future. 

Obviously, the one thing that has been missing 
is a Shuai Chiao textbook. We have needed one to 
clearly show the great expanse of Shuai Chiao's 
expertise. This will help avoid many arguments and 
misconceptions in the future. A book like this can 
really help the beginning student learn how to “get 
in the door’—-so they can start to understand what 
exactly Shuai Chiao has to offer. Of course, every 
teacher wants a book like this to help in teaching, in 
organization, and as a reference point for students. 

Daniel has spent five years putting this book 
together. He has revised it many times, he had the 
pictures converted into figures, and of course, all the 
while he has been working, studying and practicing 
his Shuai Chiao. But in spite of all these demanding 
schedules, the book is now a reality, and | do believe 
that this is only the beginning. Daniel Weng will con- 
tinue his study of and dedication to Shuai Chiao, and 
I will look forward to more volumes on Shuai Chiao 
as they appear. 


Adam Hsu 
San Francisco 
September 28, 1984 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of writing this book is to introduce 
a Kung Fu (Chinese martial arts) style new to the 
Western world, even though it is the oldest of all 
Kung Fu styles. According to historical records, 
Shuai Chiao is more than three thousand years old, 
whereas, according to legend, Shuai Chiao was the 
first Kung Fu form applied in battles between tribes. 

Today it is still a popular national sport in both 
Mainland China and Taiwan. In Taiwan both the 
military and police colleges require its study. 

The longevity and popularity of Shuai Chiao is 
not only due to its value and effectiveness as a 
martial art, but also because the system is complete 
and actual, fullfledged competition is possible 
without injury. This is because Shuai Chiao rules of 
competition were developed and refined to permit 
real fighting and a true martial spirit, but prevent the 
employing of the most dangerous techniques. 
Consequently, the student learns and practices the 
full range of Shuai Chiao techniques, but only the 
most dangerous are barred from tournaments to pre- 
vent serious injury. 

In the old days, Chinese Kung Fu was divided 
into four main categories, i.e., empty fist, weapons, 
archery and Shuai Chiao. There are four major styles 
of Shuai Chiao still popular, namely, Mongolian, 
Peking, T'ientsin and Pao-ting. The author learned 
Shuai Chiao from Master Ch'ang Tung-sheng. Master 
Ch’ang became well-known in Northern China at the 
age of nineteen. He was many times national champ- 
ion of all China. 

The author is attempting to introduce this 
system and art to the West and hoping to preserve 
this ancient treasure. In order to promote the art 
quickly, efficiently and correctly, this book was writ- 
ten one year after the author's arrival in this country. 
This was possible because most of the material was 
gathered during the author's previous coaching 
experience and research at the police and military 
colleges, and his career as an assistant to his 
teacher, Master Ch’ang. 

Because Shuai Chiao is so new to the West, and 
since there are very few qualified teachers, this book 
was finished as quickly as possible so that the 
public could acquire an understanding of the basics 
of this art. The nationwide Shuai Chiao organization, 
American Shuai Chiao Association, has sanctioned 
this book as a teaching text. However, it should not 
be considered a total coverage of the complete art. 
Nevertheless, the utmost care was taken to maintain 
quality, authenticity, and a completeness of the 
basics. Ideally, this book should be used in conjunc- 
tion with the instruction of a qualified teacher. Many 
activities and clinics are planned by I.S.C.A. Write to 
the association to see what activities are planned for 
your area. 


XV. 


Northern Dynasties (A.D. 420-581) Shuai Chiao wall 
paintings from Chi-lin Province. 


The Chinese martial arts are mistakenly divided 
into internal and external styles. If this is true, Shuai 
Chiao includes both. The principles of most throws 
are similar to those of T’ai Chi Ch’uan, represent- 
ative of internal systems. Also Shuai Chiao includes 
grabbing, striking, kicking, etc., and in this respect 
can be considered similar to some external styles, 
i.e., Pa Chi and Shao Lin. There is a traditional saying 
in the Chinese martial arts: “If there is distance, 
punch or kick; if too close, then use throwing tech- 
nique.” If one wants to learn the whole of the real 
martial arts, his art is incomplete with only punches 
and kicks and no throws and falls. Shuai Chiao is the 
only Kung Fu system that can be used in tourna- 
ments safely, objectively and in its totality so that 
one’s true skill can actually be determined and 
tested. It is also a perfect physical education item. 


CHAPTER 1: 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF SHUAI CHIAO 


Shuai Chiao (pronounced shwai-jyau) is one of 
the oldest Chinese martial arts. It originated more 
than two thousand years ago, though some 
commentators claim its origin as early as 2000 B.C. 
Although the art itself has been practiced for a long 
time, it has been known by many names. It is only as 
recently as 1928 that it was agreed that all Chinese 
would call the art Shuai Chiao. Prior to 1928 the 
name varied according to the dynasty or area. 

The central government of the Republic of 
China established the Central Kuo Shu Institute at 
Nanking in 1928. The Institute served as a coordinat- 
ing body for the teaching, governing and propaga- 
tion of the martial arts. It was at this time that there 
was agreement about the unification of the art as 
Shuai Chiao. The Institute required all students to 
study Shuai Chiao. 

The definition of Shuai Chiao has varied accord- 
ing to the translator. The principal of the Taiwan Pro- 
vincial Physical Education Institute, Professor Hu 
Shen-wu, defined the art thusly: Shuai Chiao is a 
kind of self-defense art, which is based on the 
natural, physical laws of force. Its purpose is to keep 
your own balance and to make your opponent lose 
his balance and to take him down. The methods and 
techniques of Shuai Chiao can be categorized as 
attacking, defending and responding to attack 
(countering). 

The words “Shuai” and “Chiao” literally mean 
“throwing” and “horns.” This is so because the art 
consists of many throws; and because of the visual 
illusion created by the early Shuai Chiao practi- 
tioners when they grappled. Legend relates that the 
duelers would wear helmets constructed so that it 
appeared as though the fighters had horns. Also, 
since in the early days the martial techniques were 
relatively unrefined, when the two opponents would 
grab each other and grapple it appeared as two 
animals locking horns. 

Before the Ch’in Dynasty (221 B.C.), China was 
not a unified country. In this period the various tribes 
were constantly fighting eact. other. According to 
legend it was more than 2000 years before this time 
(2697 B.C.) that Shuai Chiao, then known as “Chiao 
Ti” was first used in battles between the Emperor 
Hwang-ti and the rebel Chih-yu, who was a powerful 
wrestler. 

Known as Chiao Ti in the Chou Dynasty and as 
Chiao Ti in the Ch’in Dynasty, this art was adopted 
by the government as a fighting and training method 
for the military. Thereafter it became known as 
“Hsian Pu,” “Kwang Chiao,” “Liao Chiao,” etc.; and 
too many names to mention here until 1928 when the 
name was standardized to Shuai Chaio. 


Figure 1 


Ming Dynasty illustration of Chiao Ti as it was done 
during the Han period. 


Since the Ch’in Dynasty the art had other uses 
besides military. It was during this era that Shuai 
Chiao was first practiced in tournaments and 
demonstrated in shows, festivals and gatherings. 
Because of its entertaining and crowd-pleasing 
nature Shuai Chiao became and has remained to this 
day a regular feature of festive gatherings and 
banquets (see fig. 1). 

In the Ch’in Dynasty the art was also known as 
“Hsian Pu.” The Chinese characters pronounced 
“Hsian Pu” are the same characters the Japanese 
used to denote “sumo,” which is traditional 
Japanese wrestiing. It has also been proven that 
Judo, although invented by the Japanese, actually 
was influenced very much by the Chinese martial 
artist Ch’en Yuan-pin. During the Ming Dynasty 
Ch’en fled China to Japan and later taught there ata 
temple in Tokyo. The Japanese honor Ch’en Yuan- 
pin with a monument citing his contributions to the 
teaching of the martial arts. 

It was between the Ch’ing Dynasty and the Ming 
Dynasty that Shuai Chiao achieved its highest level. 
There was general acceptance of a proverb which 
stated that the -moment one was touched, was the 


moment one had lost, or was thrown. In other words 
the level of skill of the artists was so great and 
refined that if your opponent was able to touch you, 
there was nothing you could do to prevent being 
defeated. This is similar to the view held by the fist 
styles that if one is able to strike the opponent, the 
opponent is finished. The art at this time, its zenith, 
was primarily known as “Kuai Chiao.” The character 
“Kuai” means “fast.” There is a style that is practic- 
ed today that derived directly from this known as 
“Pao-ting-kuai-chiao.” Pao-ting is the name of a 
famous place near Peking in Ho-pei Province. 

Chinese Shuai Chiao tournaments gained the 
height of their popularity during the Ch’ing Dynasty 
(1644-1911). In those days the Emperor sponsored 
may regular Shuai Chiao matches. The contestants 
would gather from all corners of the nation. The vic- 
tors from the matches would comprise the national 
Shuai Chiao team. These were the greatest Shuai 
Chiao masters in the world. The official team 
members were called “Puhu,” meaning fierce, 
strong, attacking tigers. 

At this time the government sponsored a 
special camp, called ''Shan-pu-ying,” meaning 
“Camp of the Great Warriors” (see photo 1). There 
were always more than two hundred participants, all 
professional Shuai Chiao experts supported by the 
government. There were three categories of rank for 
these professional warriors. 

As part of keeping good diplomatic relations, 
the Emperor would invite the allies from outside the 
Great Wall for the supreme Shuai Chiao meets. 
These matches were held to increase the bond of 
friendship among them. The Emperor himself would 
journey to the games to greet and welcome the 
allies. The official team would compete with the 
Mongolian wrestlers, and the victor would be the one 
who could drop his opponent to the ground first. 


Mongolian Shuai Chiao—Two wrestlers stalk each 
other. (photo 2) 


Art work from the late Ch’ing Dynasty describing a 
scene from Shan-pu-ying (the Professional Shuai- 
Chiao Camp). Ju-i-kuan Peiking Palace. (photo 1) 


The Mongolians were among the greatest Shuai 
Chiao artists. On the fifteenth day of the sixth 
month, or the thirteenth day of the seventh month 
after the lunar new year, the Mongolian tribes would 
hold their religious festivals. After the retigious 
ceremonies the Shuai Chiao games would begin (see 
photo 2). The competitors would salute each other 
and then start the combat. If you touched the ground 
above your knes you would lose. And in those days 
just one fall would constitute the match. After the 
Republic of China was established, Shuai Chiao 
tournaments became a regular sanctioned sport. The 
officials decided to determine the victor by whoever 
won two falls out of three. This procedure was for- 
mally adopted at the annual Shuai Chiao games at 
Shanghai in 1935. The last national tournament that 
the Republic of China held on the mainland was in 
1948 also at Shanghai. The annual Shuai Chiao 
games are stil! held in this manner in Taiwan. 


In the late Ch'ing Dynasty official Shuai Chiao 
camp was discontinued and the professional Shuai 
Chiao artists were no longer supported by the 
government. So the former government fighters 
dispersed to their respective areas and opened their 
own private schools, introducing and teaching this 
art to the general population. Previously, this effec- 
tive fighting art was available only to the military 
elite. Since this was the first time the true knowl- 
edge of Shuai Chiao was disseminated among the 
general populace, the Shuai Chiao techniques mixed 
with those of otl. * fighting styles. Therefore, Shuai 
Chiao thus became broadened, not so specialized as 
before. 

At this time the best and most renowned Shuai 
Chiao masters were from Mongolia, Pao-ting, Peking 
and T’ientsin. It was not until the Republic of China 
established the Central Kuo Shu Institute and taught 
Shuai Chiao there that the art was introduced on a 
genral scale to southern China. From the late Ch’ing 
dynasty until the Republic of China there were many 
great and famous Shuai Chiao masters. In Pao-ting 
the most famous were Ping Ching-i and his student 
Chang Fong-yen. 

In 1919, in Shan-tung Province, General Ma 
Liang attempted to compose a team specializing in 
different Kung Fu styles. He also developed a text- 
book on the Chinese martial arts. For the book the 
‚arts were divided into three categories: Shuai Chiao, 
empty-fist techniques, and techniques with 
weapons. General Ma learned Shuai Chiao from the 
Master Ping Ching-i. Thus, General Ma was a class- 
mate and fraternity brother of the revered master 
Chang Fong-yen. Chang Fong-yen was the best stu- 
dent of Ping Ching-i. Chang along with the other 
renowned Shuai Chiao masters Li Yu-min, Ma 
Ch’ing-yun and Wang Weih-han wrote the first text- 
book on Shuai Chiao in China. 

In 1928 the Central Kuo Shu Institute of the 
Republic of China divided the fighting arts into four 
main categories; they were Shuai Chiao, empty-fist 
techniques, weapon systems, and archery. Through 
this organization the government attempted to train 
and develop the most complete and efficient martial 
arts experts possible. It was at this time that Shuai 
Chiao experienced a renaissance, with tremendous 
renewed interest by the populace. This was the first 
time since the official Shuai Chiao team was dis- 
missed by the government during the Ch’ing Dynas- 
ty that there were government sponsored Shuai 
Chiao experts and teams. 

Between 1928 and 1933 the Central Kuo Shu 
Institute sponsored five nationwide Kung Fu tests. 
The participants were divided into weight classes. 
They were tested in writing, on six different subjects 
and tested on their performance of six different 
Kung Fu categories. They also worked on the train- 
ing of referees and the unification and codification 
of the rules. This was when Kung Fu became a spe- 


cialized and standardized entity for the whole nation. 

In 1933 at the national Kung Fu examination, 
Shuai Chiao was one of the main items. Among the 
champions was Master Ch’ang Tung-sheng, the 
teacher of the author. Master Ch’ang received world- 
wide fame and presently at the age of seventy-seven 
has never been defeated in even one single match. 
Master Ch’ang began the study of Kung Fu at the age 
of seven. He had many teachers, but the teacher who 
influenced him the most was Master Chang Fong- 
yen (mentioned above). After years of diligent and 
strenuous work and study, Master Ch’ang became 
the favorite student of Master Chang Fong-yen and 
eventually married his daughter. Master Ch’ang Tung- 
sheng became famous at the age of nineteen. He 
was then invited to attend the Central Kuo Shu Insti- 
tute as a student of al! styles and as an instructor of 
Shuai Chiao. Master Ch’ang became known as the 
“Flying Butterfly.” He received his name because he 
moved so quickly and in varied directions, just as a 
butterfly flying among the flowers. Master Ch'ang 
coached at the Taiwan Central. Police College tor 
twenty-six years before retiring in 1976. 

Master Ch'ang has three brothers and all are 
famous experts in Shuai Chiao. Both Master Ch'ang 
and one of his younger brothers, Ch’ang Tung-ch'i, 
were champions in different weight classes at the 
last national Shuai Chiao tournament sponsored on 
the mainland in 1948. At that time Master Ch'ang 
was already forty years old but still emerged vic- 
torious. Master Ch’ang also remains as the chief 
referee of the Taiwan national Shuai Chiao games. 

Master Ch’ang approved and encouraged his 
student Weng Chi-hsiu (Daniel) to promote the art of 
Shuai Chiao in America (1978). This is the reason 
that the International/American Shuai Chiao Associ- 
ation was organized and is promoting and teaching 
this traditional Chinese martial art throughout North 
America and the world. 


CHAPTER 2 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SHUAI CHIAO 


Shuai Chiao is a complete self defense system 
of the Chinese martial arts. It developed from 
fighting techniques to become a tournament sport 
and self defense style. The artist applies the tech- 
niques vigorously and efficiently in order to subdue 
his opponent with the least possible amount of 
harm. 

From the point of view of modern athletics, 
Shuai shiao is a sport which has benefits beyond the 
general advantages of participation in physical activ- 
ity (e.g., physical fitness, general health, mental 
alertness, enhanced coordination, etc.). The study of 
Shuai Chiao enables the student to defend himself 
without weapons. Because the emphasis of the artis 
to subdue the opponent as painlessly as possible, 
the art is regarded primarily as one of throwing tech- 
niques. However, it also teaches punching, striking, 
kicking, grabbing, controlling, breaking and other 
effective martial techniques to employ if necessary. 

Shuai Chiao has a distinct advantage in that one 
can actually practice and apply the techniques 
without fear of injuring anyone. For example, in the 
fist styles it is impossible to actually apply many 
techniques in practice because of their seriously 
incapacitating nature. Therefore, in practice one 
must either pull one’s techniques, or stop short of 
the target, or wear heavy and cushioned protective 
gear thereby distorting one’s focus, coordination, 
timing, etc. 

Shuai Chiao, however, alleviates this problem 
because one can practice the real and effective 
techniques as much as one desires. Also, because 
Shuai Chiao does not depend on contrived circum- 
.stances (i.e., having bulky uniforms to grab, some- 
one approaching for attack in an unrealistic manner, 
etc.), the practice of its techniques always relate to 
teal situations. This is because Shuai Chiao is based 
upon the natural laws of force and energy, and the 
principles of T’ai Chi Ch’uan. Since Shuai Chiao 
relies on controlling the opponent at the joints rather 
than on grabbing uniforms or clothing, it is applic- 
able under the normal conditions in which one lives. 

Another benefit of Shuai Chiao training and 
practice is that the sparring is actual simulated com- 
bat. There are really no differences between sparring 
and combat except that in practice one is extra care- 
ful not to harm the adversary. The value of this is that 
one can experience all of the conditions of an actual 
combat situation, and therefore, in the event such a 
situation should really occur, the Shuai Chiao artist 
would be better prepared, and stand a much im- 
proved chance of successfully handling it. 


A similitude is the example of someone who is 
an accurate shot in basketball practice, but cannot 
score in a real game. As long as you are shooting 
from wherever you please, with nobody defending 
and no pressure invoived, you can perhaps become 
extremely accurate. But if you never practice in an 
actual game, perhaps you can never learn to get 
open to shoot, or cannot shoot with someone guard- 
ing you, or cannot develop the proper and necessary 
mental attitude or strategy. This way, despite all of 
your practice shooting, you are unprepared for an 
actual contest. 

Shuai Chiao Training conquers this fault. Not 
only do you gain strength and speed, and skill and 
precision in techniques through solo practice, but 
also you get the opportunity to test your skill, and 
the reliability of your techniques in a combat situa- 
tion. The student also becomes accustomed to the 
pressures of such a situation, and can test his 
strategies and tactics. This leads the student to a 
truer understanding of the principles involved, 
because if the student adheres to the principles, his 
techniques will be successful. And if he strays from 
the principles he will fail; and, most importantly, the 
student will understand why he failed before it is too 
late. 

Often we see a martial artist who appears 
strong and performs beautiful and elegant forms, yet 
when confronted with a combat or sparring match, 
proves unable to get it together. Although this artist 
may be able to break many boards, or kick and punch 
a bag with tremendous power and accuracy, be- 
cause these bricks and bags are not alive and mov- 
ing, and thinking and skillful as he, the situation is 
contrived and not practical. 

Shuai Chiao training through its many facets 
solves this. From solo practice and sparring the 
artist learns to coordinate his mind, energy, speed, 
strength, accuracy and techniques to be successful 
in any situation. 

Shuai Chiao also includes techniques, some 
extremely debilitating, even deadly, directed against 
the opponent’s vital points. However, for obvious 
reasons, these are not allowed in tournaments. Only 
the advanced students are taught these techniques. 

There are numerous proverbs that describe the 
true spirit of Shuai Chiao. One is “the moment you 
are touched is the moment you lose, or are thrown.” 
Another is that “even if you are inferior to your 
opponent in throwing techniques, never allow him to 
control you. Always by virtue of your hand tech- 
niques and body movement keep your opponent 
under your control.” (Thus it is better even to be 
thrown than to be controlled.) Also there is the 
proverb that “one year of Shuai Chiao training is 
superior to three years of training in any other fist 
style.” 


Judo, T’ai Chi Ch’uan and Shuai Chiao 


Shuai Chiao, according to professor Ch’ang 
Tung-sheng, is the oldest Chinese martial art using 
bare hand, and depends on sufficient power as well 
as skill to be effective. In order to better understand 
the character of Shuai Chiao it is helpful to look into 
some differences between Shuai Chiao and Judo. In 
comparision with Judo, Shuai Chiao is held to be 
superior as a self defense technique because it is 
more flexible in using throwing techniques and it 
has the capability of relating punching, kicking, and 
blocking skills to throwing, grappling, and joint con- 
trolling methods. Since its historical emergence, 
Shuai Chiao has remained close to its roots, and 
thus has not been required to specialize into eithera 
fist style, a kicking style, or simply a throwing or 
ground-work style. Consequently, it has retained 
most of the elements of combat skills including 
punches, strikes, locks, grabs, kicks, thrusts, holds, 
sweeps, etc., and has developed practical combina- 
tion of all these fighting elements in the context of 
throwing. Although primarily concerned with combat 
effectiveness rather than with elegant philosophy, 
Shuai Chiao has incorporated many strategies and 
techniques similar to those of T’ai Chi Ch’uan, the 
most sophisticated Wu-shu/Kung Fu system in 
China. Tai Chi, which means “the supreme 
ultimate,” is spiritually and theoretically the leader 
of Wu-shu. Symbolically it is the axte on which the 
wheel of Wu-shu turns, while Shuai Chiao may be 
viewed as the hub from which radiate the many 
spokes which are the various individual Wu-shu 
systems. 

The basic concept of T’ai Chi, Yin-yang, the two 
opposite but supplementary forces existing jn all 
phases of the universe, apply very well in Shuai 
Chiao. For instance, similar to the countering 
methods used in T'ai Chi Ch’uan, Shuai Chiao relies 
on highly developed sensitivity and well coordinated 
waist-centered body movement to contact the 
opponent. Also, the controlling processes are iden- 
tical in both in being geared towards disrupting the 
rival’s balance for the winning factor. Generally 
speaking, the methods of borrowing the opponent’s 
force to combine it with your own effort for a 
favorable result are adopted typically by both T'ai 
Chi Ch’uan and Shuai Chiao. Such resemblances in 
theory and practice reveal the close affinity between 
Tai Chi Ch’uan and Shuai Chiao. 


The Techniques of Shuai Chiao 


The first Shuai Chiao textbook, written in 1916, 
mentioned twenty-four solo forms which were devel- 
oped into different techniques. Until the Central Kuo 
Shu Institute was established, these forms served as 
the guidelines for the students. Today, Shuai Chiao 
has been divided into several different categories. 
These parts include solo forms, training methods 
with and without equipment, applications, and com- 
bined techniques. These are just general categories. 
There are actually many more. Also, each category 
inctudes many subdivisions, too numerous to men- 
tion here. 

There are many different techniques applied in 
Shuai Chiao. However, the main elements of Shuai 
Chiao movements are: Hsi, absorbing; Lou, drag- 
ging; Kuo, hooking; Pan, mixing; Hsiao, shaving; 
Tun, squatting; T’iao, hopping; Mo, grinding; Hung, 
blowing; Yao, shaking; P’eng, holding; Chuan, turn- 
ing; Nien, rolling; Pai, swinging; La, pulling; Ch’uan, 
encircling; Ch’ao, cutting; Shuai, throwing; Chuan, 
knocking; Pa, seizing; Szu, tearing; Chien, picking; 
T'an, snapping; Ch’in, dropping; Hua, sliding; Tou, 
trembling; Ta, hitting; Sa, spreading; Tui, pushing; 
and Na, grasping. 

The goal is to take the opponent down without 
harming him. This is the true spirit today. The two 
knees touching the ground simultaneously consti- 
tute a fall. 

In the old days the Kung Fu tournaments were 
much less gentle and cordial. Then, dangerous 
strikes, punches, and kicks were permitted against 
vital points. If one competitor went down he was 
kicked off the stage. 

Nowadays, the match is completed when one 
contestant goes down, because the next strike 
would be directed against a vital point. So, for Shuai 
Chiao to develop as a sport, it restricted the danger- 
ous strikes, while retaining the spirit and skill of 
Kung Fu. 

In the modern tournaments holding and pinning 
are not required. This is because instead of wrestl- 
ing and grappling on the ground, one would strike at 
a vital piont. Not to require holding and pinning also 
prevails in the tournaments of many other martial 
styles. 

The long history of more than two thousand 
years has enabled Shuai Chiao to develop solo forms 
which can be applied as efficient and useful tech- 
niques. Under the Shuai Chiao rules, and using the 
Shuai Chiao techniques, a student learns a practical 
and safe self defense system without having to rely 
on grabbing uniforms. 


There is also a practical, traditional Shuai Chiao 
ranking system that provides the student with a reas- 
onable assessment of his abitity and progress. In the 
Ch'ing Dynasty there were three classes, called the 
first class Pu Hu, the second class Pu Hu and the 
third class Pu Hu. Today, the officials of the United 
States Shuai-chiao Association (U.S.S.A.) have estab- 
lished a very detailed and complete ranking system. 
This system evaluates a student very objectively 
based on numerous criteria. 


The author leads a class of Ohio State University 
T’ai Chi Ch’uan students in the practice of Ch’ang 
Tai Chi Ch’uan, which is an integrated system with 
practical Shuai Chiao self defense applications. 


Up to now we have discussed mainly the physi- 
cal value of Shuai Chiao. However, its most impor- 
tant contributions to a student are of a mental, moral 
and spiritual nature. The values of this nature are 
stressed in the study of Shuai Chiao, and without 
these its study would be incomplete. 

The true and proper character of a martial artist 
is not that of a ruffian or bulty. The Eastern values 
that Shuai Chiao inculcates are truly universal in 
nature, as Shuai Chiao strives to build a human who 
uses and fulfills his true potential in all aspects of 
life in a harmonious manner. Some of the qualities 
the student strives to attain are: strengthening of the 
will, perseverance, self-confidence, self-control, 
bravery, endurance, aesthetic view point, self 
motivation, creativity, respect of righteousness, 
calm spirit, patience, alertness, not an oppressor of 
the weak, but an initiator, progressive, yet aware of 
the value of obedient traditions, chivalrous, not 
envious or searching only for material gain, not 
afraid of or overwhelmed by the powerful, indepen- 
dent, enthusiastic to help others and seek the just 
peace, seeking harmony in all aspects of life. Even if 
one never attains a high rank in techniques, he can 
profit enormously from the study of Shuai Chiao 
through its strengthening of his character. 

History has proven Shuai Chiao to be safe, 
effective and practical. The techniques passed down 
over these thousands of years present a treasure of 
Kung Fu. There are many styles of the martial-arts 
that respect Shuai Chiao as the most outstanding 
style. 


CHAPTER 3 
BASIC FORMS 


The practice of solo forms (basic forms) is the 
most traditional training method for learning the 
fundamentais of Shuai Chiao. In earlier times 
students would spend two to three years perfecting 
one form. Strict, proper and regular practice of solo 
forms improve the coordination of mind, eye, hand, 
body, steps and balance, and develops the control 
necessary for every throwing technique. It also 
increases endurance, accuracy, speed and strength. 

It is said that in ancient times there were 72 solo 
forms which were later reduced to 37. In 1928 the 
Central Kuo Shu Institute standardized the solo 
forms, reducing their number to 24. In the book by 
the contemporary Shuai Chiao master, Ch'ang Tung- 
sheng, only 16 solo forms are listed. Here we list 20 
solo forms for practical Shuai Chiao training. Some 
of these forms can be combined to create additional 
solo forms. 

The solo forms are 1) Diagonal Striking, 2) Neck 
Surrounding, 3) Elbow Locking, 4) Diagonal Pulling, 
5) March and Kick, 6) Backward Kicking, 7) Lower 
Body Control Hip Throwing, 8) Lower Body Control 
Leg Blocking, 9) Upper Body Control Leg Blocking, 
10) Cracking, 11) Pushing, 12) Pulting, 13) Embracing, 
14) Bowing, 15) Vertical Lifing, 16) Leg Seizing, 
17) Inner Hooking, 18) Horizontal Throwing, 19) 
Shouldering, 20) Thigh Lifting. 

In practicing solo forms, your posture and 
movement must be accurate. Performing the move- 
ments in their proper way must become second 
nature. When practicing, feel as though you are 
actually applying the techniques. This way, when 
you use the techniques from the forms, they will 
follow fluidly and naturally and you will be suc- 
cessful. If proper attention is not paid to the practice 
of the forms, the applicaiton of the techniques will 
definitely suffer. 


Description of Basic Forms 


1. DIAGONAL STRIKING: a) Ready position—stand 
erect. Feet together, toes pointing out at 45 degree 
angles. Fists at side (eyes of fists, or thumb side, 
point away from the body). Elbows squeeze in, fists 
are slightly behind the surface line of the stomach. 
Look forward, relax the shoulders, tuck in the but- 
tocks. Concentrate on the Tan-T’ien (a point about 2 
inches below the navel). Breathe through the nose, 
evenly and deeply from the diaphragm (see Fig. 1). b) 
Movements—While stepping forward with the left 
foot into a bow and arrow stance, the left hand 
blocks by extending forward across the body to the 
right. The left hand opens so that the palm turns out 
as the left hand sweeps from right to left blocking 


with the knife edge of the hand and forearm in a 
twisting, grabbing, pulling motion that ends with the 
left hand returning to form a fist at the left side. 
While the left hand is pulling back, the right hand is 
simultaneously striking out diagonally with the edge 
of the palm in the direction of the stepping foot. The 
grabbing, twisting block of the left hand, and the 
strike of the right hand are performed in unison with 
the twisting power of the waist. In the final position, 
the toe of the front foot, the waist and the striking 
palm all face the same direction. This direction is 
forward and 15 degrees off the centerline of the body 
as viewed from the ready position (see Fig. 2). 

To perform Diagonal Striking to the other side 
—the forward arm sweeps back across the body 
blocking, grabbing, twisting and pulling back to form 
a fist at the side as a step is taken to form a bow and 
arrow stance, The hand previously in a fist at the 
waist now becomes the striking hand. 

TIPS: Lock the rear leg straight as you strike; 
keep the rear foot flat on the ground; make sure the 
power is generated from the waist; the striking sur- 
face of the hand is the edge of the palm with the 
fingers pointing up; usually the target is on the 
opponent’s shoulder diagonally across from the 
striking palm, therefore, the step, waist and strike 
are toward that point. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Bending at the waist in 
the final position either by leaning too far forward or 
by standing too erect, or by leaning to either side; 
using just the arms instead of the twisting power of 
the waist. 


Figure 1 


Figure 2 


2. NECK SURROUNDING: a) Ready position same 
as described in Figure 1, b) Movements— though the 
step is different, the blocking motions of the lead 
arm are similar to Diagonal Striking. The lead hand 
opens, extending forward across the body, blocking 
in a sweeping, grabbing, twisting, pulling motion as 
the hand returns to form a fist at the side where it 
began. The other arm (the right arm in Fig. 3) will per- 
form the neck surrounding motion by swinging out 
circularly, parallel to the ground, then squeezing so 
that the point of the elbow is forward, the fist and 
palm are down, and squeezes in towards the chest. 
In the final position the right arm is parallel to the 
ground, and the head is rotated as if to rest the right 
cheek on the right fist. The eyes look back toward 
the rear left corner, and the front toe is turned out 
45 degrees from the center line of the ready position 
(see Fig. 3). From this position, Neck Surrounding 
may be performed to the other side by stepping for- 
ward with the right foot (toe out 45 degrees) as the 
right arm sweeps out parallel to the ground, block- 
ing, grabbing, twisting and pulting in to form a fist at 
the right side. Simultaneously the left arm follows 
the right, swinging out circularly, parallel to the 
ground, and squeezing in so that the point of the 
elbow is forward as the waist twist is completed. 

TIPS: On the step forward, the sole of the foot 
should be flat with the toe turned out to 45 degrees; 
this movement is clearly performed with the twisting 
motion of the waist around the axis running from the 
top of the head to the rear heel. The student should 
be made to feel the straightness of this axis by hav- 
ing the instructor or a partner press on the top of his 
head. The student should feel the force run directly 
to the heel of the rear foot; study the use of the eyes. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Bending at the waist, not 
squeezing the surrounding arm so that the point of 
the elbow is directly forward, not tilting the head to 
align with the spine and rear leg. 


Figure 3 


Figure 4 


3. ELBOW LOCKING: (Fig. 4): a) Ready position— 
same as described in Figure 1. b) Movements—while 
stepping out with the left foot into a bow and arrow 
stance (toe out 45 degrees), begin the block described 
in diagonal striking by extending the arm across the 
body to the right opening the hand to sweep from 
right to left, blocking with the knife edge of the hand 
and forearm. This time, however, as the left hand 
reaches the line of the left shoulder in its horizontal 
sweep, it will grab and pull down forming a fist just 
outside the left knee. Simultaneously, the right 
hand, directed by the lifting power of the waist, 
swings up, bending at the elbow to form a 135 
degree angle. The right fist should be directly in 
front of the nose, not higher than the eye. The chest, 
waist and bending arm all face the same direction 
(see Fig. 4). To repeat the motion to the other side, 
the raised fist simply opens as the step is taken, and 
turn palm out, to block, grab and pull down in a fist 
beside the knee as the step is completed. The other 
hand performs the lifting motion to become a fist at 
eye level. The eyes look at the fist in front of the 
nose. 

TIPS: The blocking surface of the lifting arm is 
the inside of the forearm just below the elbow. The 
lifting force of the waist should be concentrated 
here. The bottom hand should stop right beside the 


nee. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Spreading the hands'too 
far apart. The fists should pass each other in front of 
the chest about two inches apart. 


4. DIAGONAL PULLING (Fig. 5): a) Ready position— 
same as described in Figure 1. b) Movements—The 
stance is a bow and arrow stance (toe out 45 
degrees) with a turned waist. Direct all motion, arms 
included, with the waist. From the ready position the 
two arms raise to full extension at shoulder level, 
palms facing each other, slightly to the right of the 
centerline of the body. As you step out with the left 
foot to a bow and arrow stance (toe out 15 degrees) 


both arms swing downward across the body from 
right to left, the left arm leading. The eyes follow the 
left hand as it travels diagonally down in front of the 
body and back up to the rear stopping at shoulder 
height parallel to the ground with the thumb down. 
The right hand simultaneously follows the same arc 
as the left, but comes to rest at the outside of the 
knee, palm out, with the thumb pointing down. The 
waist should turn to the outside providing the 
dynamic momentum for the whole movement. In the 
end position the line from one shoulder to the other 
extends from the front of the stance to the rear. The 
line from the top of the head to the rear heel is 
straight and forms a 45 degree angle in relation to 
the floor (see Fig. 5). To repeat the movement to the 
other side, let both arms become parallel at the 
height of the shoulders as you step forward with the 
right foot. Use the twisting force of the waist to 
uncoil the body as you step forward and puli down 
diagonally from the left to the right ending in the 
mirror image of Fig. 5. 

TIPS: Eyes follow the lead hand, power comes 
from the waist; in the final position the body should 
be relaxed, but coiled like a spring. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Bending at the waist; 
shortening the bow and arrow stance; the front knee 
should end up above, but not beyond the big toe. 


Figure 5 


5. MARCH AND KICK (Figs. 6-7): a) Ready position— 
same as described in Figure 1, feet together, toes 
pointing out at 45 degree angles, etc., but the hands 
rest on the hips with the thumbs at the rear of the 
body. b) Movements—Sinking the weight on the 
right foot step forward with the left foot to form a 
bow and arrow stance in the same direction as in 
Diagonal Striking (i.e., 15 degrees off the centerline 
of the body as viewed from the ready position). The 
weight having been sunk, the step is performed with 
a strong surging motion. At the completion of the 
step the balance should be centralized by the waist 
with the center of gravity sunk down (see Fig. 6). 


Figure 6 


Figure 7 


Then shift the weight completely to the front teg, and 
kick forward and up with the rear (right) leg. The kick 
(which in application will sweep the opponent’s leg 
off the floor) must be performed in the same direc- 
tion as the initial step (i.e., 15 degrees of the center- 
line of the body as viewed from the ready position). 
The kicking leg will straighten and the leg will kick 
upward with the knee locked straight and the ankle 
flexed so that the toe is pulled back toward the body. 
The stationary leg remains bent. At the completion 
of the kick the leg should be parallel to the ground, 
and the eyes focused on the toe of the kicking foot 
(se Fig. 7). The kicking leg should be held in the hori- 
zontal position parallel to the ground at least two 
seconds. Stability is maintained by sinking on the 
rear leg as if to sit. Keep the torso straight and 
relaxed. 

After holding the position in Fig. 7 for at least 
two seconds the movement may be performed to the 
other (right) side by bending the kicking leg at the 
knee, allowing the foot to swing back to a position 
outside the knee of the stationary leg. The ankle of 
the raised leg remains flexed, and there is a slight 
forward bend in the waist to gain momentum for the 
surging marching step forward. The step is per- 
formed to form a right foot forward bow and arrow 
stance 15 degrees to the right of the centerline of the 
body as viewed for the original ready position. The 
kick is then performed with the left foot in the same 
manner as before. 

TIPS: Sink the weight so that the marching step 
may be taken with a powerful surge forward, re- 
member to look at the toe, and sit as the kick 
becomes parallel to the ground. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Not keeping the support- 
ing leg bent; not completely withdrawing the kicking 
foot with the ankle flexed before stepping. 


6. BACKWARD KICKING (Figs. 8-9): a) Ready, posi- 
tion—same as March and Kick. b) Movements—The 
beginning of this form looks like March and Kick. 
Step forward into a bow and arrow stance and kick 
up as in marching kick. Except, after kicking, coil the 
kicking leg so that the heel of the foot comes toward 
the groin. Using the momentum of the coiling action 
pivot on the toe 90 degrees counterclockwise to the 
left reaching the position shown in Fig. 8. Then, 
transferring the weight from the toe to the heet of the 
supporting foot, continue to turn counterclockwise 
using the heel of the foot as the pivot point. Twist 
the waist continuing to turn counterclockwise, un- 
coil the leg thrusting it backward so that you form a 
bow and arrow stance with the waist turned (see Fig. 
9). The front of the bow stance in the final position is 
in the opposite direction from the ready position. 
You have turned 180 degrees. The waist, chest and 
direction of your tine of vision will have turned even 
more. The toe of the left foot, the front foot of final 
position bow and arrow stance, should turn out as 
much as possible (at least 45 degrees from the new 
centerline). This is facilitated by pivoting on the heel 
as mentioned above. The eyes look back and up over 
the left shoulder (in the frontal direction of the 
original ready stance). There should be a straight line 
of force from the heel of the uncoiled leg (the rear 
leg of the final bow and arrow stance) to the top of 
the head. 


7. LOWER BODY CONTROL HIP THROWING: a) 
Ready position—This form starts from a small horse 
riding stance. The two feet are shoulder width apart 
and parallel to each other. The hands are'in fists at 
the sides. The knees are bent (see Fig. 10). Move- 
ments—From the ready position with the feet par- 
allel, open the left foot so that the toe points out to 
the left 45 degrees off the centerline of the body. 
Shifting all of the weight to the left foot, step forward 
lightly with the right foot, placing it straight forward 
on an imaginary line with the heel of the left foot. As 
the step is taken, the two hands will raise to the front 
of body opening and closing in a grabbing motion, 
ending in fists as the right foot touches down lightly 
in a cat stance as shown in Fig. 11. Note that though 
the right foot is flat on the ground, all of the weight is 
on the rear (left) leg. In this position, if the fist were 
open, the palms would face toward each other. The 
right arm, however, extends further than the left, and 
the position of the left fist is adjacent to the middle 
of the right forearm (see Fig. 11). The eyes of the 
fists are up. Next, shift the weight to the ball of the 
right foot and perform a 180 degrees pivot bringing 
the left foot up parallel to the right so that you are on 
a small horse riding stance in the opposite direction 
from your original ready stance (see Fig. 12). The 
eyes should look at the right fist. From this position 


TIPS: The most forceful part of this movement 
should be the backward kick; in the beginning, the 
forward kick should not be thrown too hard in order 
to allow for the forward momentum to be led back 
circularly by the heel of the coiling leg. Turn on the 
toe to reach the position in Fig. 8, then, on heel as 
you kick back the toe of the weight bearing leg 
opens in a “wide angle” as a result of the waist being 
twisted and helps the upper body provide counter- 
balance for the backward kick. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Losing one’s balance; 
not coiling the kicking leg enough to repeat the 
movement to the other side (simply take a marching 
step forward with the right foot to form a new bow 
and arrow stance, 15 degrees as above) and kick up, 
etc. with the left foot. 


Figure 8 


Figure 9 


(Fig. 13), you will perform the hip throwing motion by 
bending completely forward at the waist while pow- 
erfully straightening the knees. The eyes should 
follow the right fist as it travels in a vertical circle 
over the head, down and across in front of the body. 
As the hip throwing motion is completed the right 
arm will be allowed to bend at the elbow and the 
right fist, continuing its arc, will come to rest at the 
left shoulder (eye of the fist facing the chest). The tip 
of the right shoulder will point down, and the eyes 
will remain focused on the right fist. The left arm will 
trace a simlar arc downard across the body, but it 
will pass the left leg and continue upwards, bending 
at the elbow and coming to rest high on the 
shoulder. Thus, in the hip throwing motion the right 
fist will lead the upper body in a downward arc that 
will be accentuated in the action of pulling. The left 
fist pulling up the back toward the opposite shoulder 
as the knees are straightened (see Figs. 12 and 13). 
At the completion of the motion the eyes should 
look up to the rear under the shoulder of the arm that 
is across the back. 


To repeat the movement to the other side, bend 
the knees and raise the upper body to assume the 
ready position as shown in Fig. 10. (You will be 
facing the opposite direction.) Open the right foot so 
that the toe points out to the right 45 degrees off the 
centerline of the body. Shifting all the weight to the 
right foot, step forward lightly with the left foot, etc., 
reversing the procedure described above. This time 
the eyes will follow the teft fist to completion of the 
movement. 

TIPS:The eyes should follow the lead fist from 
the position’ shown in Fig. 12 (there the right fist) to 
the end of the motion; keep the knees bent and the 
center of gravity low so that the head stays at the 
same height as you move through the positions 
shown in Figs. 12-13; make sure the back is as 
straight as possible at the position shown in Fig. 12; 
if the knees are straightened with sufficient force, 
both feet will slide back a little, this is fine as long as 
balance is maintained. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Putting weight on the 
front foot too soon (study Fig. 11); not keeping the 
back sufficiently straight or buttocks tucked in, feet 
parallel, bent arm parallel to the ground and the eyes 
on the fist at the position shown in Fig. 12; not bow- 
ing deeply enough, losing your balance. 


8. LOWER BODY CONTROL LEGS BLOCKING(Figs. 
14-15): a) Ready position is the same as in Lower 
Body Control Hip Throwing. b) Movements—Lower 
Body Control Leg Blocking begins exactly like Lower 
Body Control Hip Throwing as shown in Figs. 10-12 
and described above. When the position shown in 
Fig. 12 is reached, shift all your weight to the left leg 
and coil the right leg as in Fig. 14. Then while kicking 
back with the right leg and opening the left toe out 
45 degrees (‘‘wide angle”) the arms perform Neck 
Surrounding similar to Basic Form No. 2, only 
without opening the fist. The object is to kick block 
against the opponent's shin with the calf of your leg. 
Therefore, from the coiled leg position in Fig. 17, the 
backward kick or leg block shoutd drive back hard to 
reach the position shown in Fig. 15. In the end posi- 
tion the eyes look up to the rear (left) corner as in 
Backward Kicking. Return to the ready position 
before repeating the movement to the other side. 

TIPS: As you kick back (leg block) pivot on the 
heel of the supporting foot, this will allow you to turn 
the toe of the supporting foot out “wide angle,” 45 
degrees, as in Forward Marching Backward Kicking. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Not kicking back 
straight; in the end position which is a bow and 
arrow stance, the feet should only be shoulder width 
apart; not kicking back far enough and thus not 
achieving a full bow and arrow stance. 
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9. UPPER BODY CONTROL LEG BLOCKING: a) 
Ready position the same as in Diagonal Striking. 
b) Movements— The upper body control aspect of 
this form is performed by executing a block with the 
lead (left) hand and Neck Surrounding with the other 
hand, as described in Basic Form No. 2 (Neck Sur- 
rounding) above. Only in Upper Body Control Leg 
Blocking, the eyes focus directly to the front, the 
direction the elbow is pointing. “The toe of the step- 
ping foot only turns out slightly, 15 degrees off the 
centerline of the body. Next, assuming the right 
elbow is forward, step forward with the right foot 
(not shown), then execute a steal step forward with 
the left foot by passing it behind the right foot to 
reach the position shown in Fig. 16. The arm that 
was forward in Neck Surrounding unfolds, extending 
forward in a vertical arc finishing parallel to the 
ground at shoulder height palm open. The hand that 
was in a fist at the side in Neck Surrounding (the teft 
hand) simply comes forward across the chest palm 
open at the (right) armpit (see Fig. 16). The arms 
move into position as the right foot steps forward, 
and merely remain in position as you sink into a 
stealing step, the left leg passing behind the right. 
Next shift the whole weight of the body to the left 
leg, coil the right leg as in Fig. 17 and kick back per- 
forming Neck Surrounding as in Fig. 18. As with 
Lower Body Control Leg Blocking it will be neces- 
sary to pivot on the left heel in order to allow the toe 
to turn out 45 degrees (‘‘wide angle”). The eyes will 
look back and up to the right rear corner, as in Neck 
Surrounding form. A repeat to the other side does 
not return to the ready stance. From the leg block 
bow and arrow stance simply step forward with the 
right foot and perform Neck Surrounding and steal 
step this time with the right foot passing behind the 
left, coil the leg and kick back (leg block). 

TIPS: The center of gravity should be kept low 
throughout the movement, but the upper body 
should physically sink lower as the stealing step is 
taken. Stay low as you coil the leg and kick back. As 
you progress you should cultivate the habit of per- 
forming the form rhythmically in three beats: 1.) 
Neck Surrounding. 2.) Step forward (with the right) 
and steal step (with the left). 3.) Coil the leg and kick 
back. It is only necessary to count one, two, three. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Not getting the rear heel 
flat on the kickback; not turning the toe of the front 
foot out on the kickback. 


10. CRACKINGS: a) Ready position—stand in a 
Wide Horse Stance with the wrists crossed six or 
seven inches in front of the throat, hands folded into 
fists (see Fig. 19). If you are going to do cracking to 
the right side, as shown, then the right fist will be 
inside. To do cracking to the left, the left fist wili be 
inside the Hands Crossed ready position. b) Move- 
ments—From the ready position, the position shown 


in Fig. 20 will be reached in an abrupt, coordinated 
motion generated by twisting the waist and pulling 
the inside fist (the right in Fig. 19) back to the waist. 
Both feet will shoot out to the sides from horse 
stance to bow and arrow stance. The upper body wil! 
rotate as in Backward Kicking, the eyes looking to 
the rear of the bow and arrow stance and up. In 
“cracking” the bow and arrow stance position, you 
will pivot on the right heel and turn the toe out 45 
degrees from the front direction of the bow and 
arrow stance. The rear leg should be straightened 
forcefully. While the inside fist pulls back to the 
waist, the outside fist (the left in Fig. 20) will open 
and the palm will press down and across the front of 
the body, coming to rest parallel to the left leg with 
the finger tips pointing out away from the body (see 
Fig. 20). To repeat to the left side, snap back to the 
ready position with the left fist crossed inside and 
crack to the left. 

TIPS:Learn to perform the movement from the 
ready position in one explosive burst of energy; 
rotate on the heel to turn the front foot of the bow 
and arrow stance out; develop stability, balance of 
the twisting motion and the action of the open hand 
pressing back in the opposite direction. 
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MISTAKES TO AVOID: Not twisting far enough 
on the cracking motion; not reaching a full bow and 
arrow stance; not ending with the open hand parallel 
to the rear leg of the bow and arrow stance with the 
finger tips pointing out. 
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11. PUSHING: a) Ready position is same as de- 
scribed in Figure 1. b) Movements—From the ready 
position (see Fig. 21) drop the center of gravity while 
separating the feet laterally, allowing the feet to 
skim the ground and the knees to bend to form a 
Wide Horse Riding Stance. Simultaneously, the two 
hands will strike forward in a pushing motion ending 
up with the palms out, finger tips of each hand 
towards each other, with the outstretched arm par- 
allet to the ground (see Fig. 22). To repeat, retrace 
the arms to the ready position while straightening 
the knees and bringing the feet together. Perform 
Pushing exactly as described above. 

TIPS: Martially, Pushing is a simple way to 
repell the advance of an attacker while maintaining 
one’s balance and gaining distance; with the finger 
tips in, it may be applied to an attacker’s forehead. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Leaning too far forward. 
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12. PULLING: a) Ready position—This form starts 
from a “natural stance.” Stand with the two feet 
shoulder width apart and parallel to each other. The 
shoulders should be relaxed. The legs should be 
straight but the knees should not be locked. The 
arms and hands should be down at the sides with the 
hands open, palms in, beside the legs. Focus your 
attention at the Tan-T'ien (a point about 2-1/2 inches 
below the navel). Breathe slowly, evenly and deeply. 
b) Movements—From the ready position, raise the 
left hand and grab in front of the left shoulder as if 
catching an opponent's right arm just above his 
elbow. Pull back your left palm to your chest and 
form a fist above the left nipple (see Fig. 23). Next, 
swing the right fist to the left. Steal step to face the 
left 90 degrees. Simultaneously with the step, cover 
the left forearm with the right forearm, forming a 
cross in front of the chest (see Fig. 24). You should 
be sitting low at this point, with most of the weight 
on the rear leg. From the Stealing Stance shown in 
Fig. 24, shift all of your weight to the left leg, coil the 
right leg so that the sole of the right foot faces up 
and the toe points to the left (see Fig. 25). Using the 
heel of the left foot as a pivot point, pivot another 90 
degrees to the left and perform a “kick back” similar 
to that in Backward Kicking (form no. 6) or Lower 
Body Control Leg Blocking (form no. 8). In Pulling, 
however, as the leg kick back is performed the arms 
will vigorously pull out of the position shown in Fig. 
25 in coordination with the twisting power of the 
waist. The arms move in opposite directions, the left 
hand remaining in a fist and pulling back to the left 
side of the waist and the right hand opening to pass 
down along the straightened right leg, palm facing 
and pressing toward the rear of the body, finger tips 
pointing out and forming a 45 degree angle with the 
right leg (see Fig. 26). In the final bow and arrow 
stance position, the head and torso should turn to 
look toward the rear and down as in the end position 
in Backward Kicking. The toe of the left foot should 
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turn out at least 45 degrees. The torso and the right 
leg should form a straight line running from the top 
of the head to the heel of the right foot. 

TIPS: Sit low on the Stealing Step shown in Fig. 
26 and keep the weight sunken throughout the rest 
of the movement; practice turning the toe of the 
pivoting foot out as much as possible (i.e. 90 
degrees). 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Raising the center of 
gravity while coiling the leg (Fig. 25). Not pointing 
the finger tips away from the body in the final bow 
and arrow stance. 


13. EMBRACING: a) Ready position—This form 
starts from a Small Horse Riding Stance with the 
fists at the sides of the waist (see Fig. 27). b) Move- 
ments—From the Small Horse Riding Stance, step 
forward with the right foot, pivoting the body 90 
degrees to the left to form a Wide Horse Riding 
Stance as shown in Fig. 29. The two arms will per- 
form an embracing movement with the left palm cup- 
ping the right fist (see Fig. 28). Then, while straight- 
ening the knees and bringing the left foot up to the 
right, simulate a lifting motion with the power of the 
legs coming to attention as shown in Fig. 29, with 
the left arm pushing up to the right. The eyes should 
look at the tip of the right elbow in the position 
shown in Fig. 29. From here a downward throwing 
motion wilt be performed by turning to the right rear 
corner. With the center of gravity sunken you will 
draw the-right leg back as if executing an escaping 
step to form a Half Horse Riding Stance (Forty-Sixty 
Stance) as shown in Fig. 30. The right hand will pull 
to the right side of the waist while the left arm is car- 
ried in an arc to strike downward with the fist and 
forearm. The left fist should stop at the level of the 
navel and the forearm should be parallel to the 
ground. To complete the form, pull the right leg up 
even with the left, forming a Wide Horse Stance with 
the fists at.the sides of the waist. 


Figure 27 Figure 28 i 


From this ready position (facing away from the 
viewer), perform Embracing to the other side, by 
stepping out with the left foot and repeat. 

TIPS: It is essential to practice Embracing as if 
lifting an opponent from the position shown in Fig. 
28 and carrying his center of gravity above your 
center of gravity through the position shown in Fig. 
29 at the beginning of the transition between the 
positions in Figs. 29 and 30, pivot on the heel to the 
left foot as you draw the right leg back and step out, 
in practice you must simulate the change in the 
direction of the force from lifting up (Fig. 29) to 
throwing down (Fig. 30). The bottom of the left 
forearm conveys the downward direction. The twist- 
ing power of the waist coordinates the transfer of 
momentum from an upward to a downward direction. 
The pivot must be executed smoothly and sharply so 
that the momentum gained from the right lifting 
motion can be redirected downward to the right rear. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Not keeping proper ten- 
sion in the Tan-T’ien thus destroying your own 
balance in shifting from the lifting action to the 
throwing action. Proper tension in the Tan-T’ien will 
unify the lifting and throwing action and allow a 
sharp smooth pivot. 


14. BOWING: a) Ready position-—This form starts 
from a Small Horse Riding Stance with the hands in 
any one of three positions. The hands may rest on 
the hips (as in Fig. 31) or be clasped together over 
the head (Fig. 32) or one hand may hold the back of 
the neck while the other hand grabs the upper arm. 
b) Movements—Bowing may be performed straight 
away from any of the three Ready Positions or in 
combination with footwork, allowing for a turn 
around motion before the bow. To perform straight 
Bowing from the hands on hips position (Fig. 31), 
keep the center of gravity sunk and bend forward at 
the waist as far as possible. Simultaneously with the 
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bend at the waist, the legs should be straightened 
quickly and powerfully so that the two feet slide 
backward. The soles of the feet should brush the 
ground while sliding back as opposed to hopping 
back (Fig. 33). Other methods of Bowing described 
below and in Lower Body Control Hip Throw (see 
Fig. 34) are just variations of this basic Bowing 
method. The same straight bow may be performed 
beginning with the hands clasped together over the 
head. Here the bowing motion is aided by passing 
the clasped hands forcefully through the legs as the. 
Bow is completed. There are two ways to add a turn- 
around motion to Bowing. From the hands on hips 
Small Horse Stance, step forward with one foot 
forming a Cat Stance (see Fig. 35). Then pivot 180 
degrees, bringing the left foot up parallel to the right 
and bow. The footwork here is the same as the Lower 
Body Control Hip Throwing. The form is the same 
except that the hands remain on the hips. In the 
second variation the initial step will be taken by 
swinging one foot behind the other to form a Steal- 
ing Stance. In Fig. 36 the right foot has been crossed. 


behind the left to form the Lying Stance shown. 
From this position (the Lying Stance) a 180 degree 
pivot is executed on the balls of both feet. Both feet 
should be flat on the floor, heels down, before bow- 
ing. In forming the Stealing Stance the ball of the 
foot that steps behind (the right foot as shown) 
should be placed in line with the ball of the sta- 
tionary foot. Thus, when the 180 degree pivot is 
completed the feet will be parallel. The Lying Step 
should not be too long or short. When the 180 degree 
pivot is made the feet end up shoulder width apart. 
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15. VERTICAL LIFTING: a) Ready position—same as 
described in Figure 1. b) Movements—First, stick 
out the right hand to make a blocking, grabbing 
motion that sweeps from the centerline of the body 
to the imaginary line extending forward from the 
right shoulder. While grabbing and beginning to pull 
the hand back to the right side of the waist, the left 


TIPS: Practice the straight bow from the Small 
Horse Riding Stance, hands on hips. Ready Position; 
remember, no matter which turn-around step is used 
in preparation, you must reach this balanced, 
straight backed, knees bent, feet shoulder width 
apart Ready Position before the bow is started, 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Not bowing completely; 
hopping instead of allowing the force of the bow and 
straightening of the knees to slide the feet back 
naturally; not keeping the shoulders square to the 
front when taking the initial Lying Step as correctly 
shown in Fig. 36. 
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hand should strike out directly from the left side of 
the waist and make a “standing palm” at shoulder 
height. The palm of the teft hand will face out and 
the fingertips will point upward. Next, lift up the right 
leg and kick forward with the sole facing to the front. 
Simultaneously bend the left knee and sit low with 
your center of gravity in balance over the supporting 
foot (Fig. 37). From this position point the toe of the 
tight foot and swing the foot downward then back 
and up to the rear as far as possible. When doing 
this, keep the right leg straight until the very end of 
the backward kicking up motion. Later on, the sup- 
porting leg should be straight at the end, and the 
backward kickup motion also. You should reach a 
point of balance at the end of the form with the sole 
of the kicking foot facing up and the two hands in 
fists at the sides of the waist (Fig. 38). To repeat to 
the other side, lower the right leg in balanced control 
to the Ready Position and perform the motions de- 
scribed above to the other side, blocking with the 
left hand first (Fig. 39). 

TIPS: Sit low, bending the knee of the support- 
ing teg on the forward kicking motion. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Not bending the support- 
ing leg low enough; losing balance while doing 
backward kicking. 


Figure 37 


16. LEG SEIZING: a) Ready position—-Sam? as de- 
scribed in Figure 1. b) Movements—Step up with the 
left foot to the left front corner, blocking, grabbing 
and pulling back with the left hand as in Diagonal 
Striking (form no. 1). However, this time the left hand 
will pull back to the left armpit instead of the waist. 
While the left arm is blocking, the right arm will 
swing forward circularly, parallel to the ground, and 
bend to bring the fist in front of the chest, fist palm 
down, with the tip of the eibow forward. Simultan- 
eousiy with the right arm, the right leg also swings 
out circularly, close to the ground, with the right 
knee straightened and the toe of the right foot 
hooked back like a long sickle. The right foot should 
brush the ground before coming to rest directly in 
front of the left foot. The left knee should be bent 
deeply, and most of the weight should be on the teft 
foot in the position shown in Fig. 40. There should be 
a feeling of reaping back with the right foot. The 
right foot will then actually reap back upward a little 
before stepping forward to form a Bow and Arrow 
Stance. The waist must turn as the right foot steps 
forward and the arms perform the coordinated block- 
ing and grabbing, and pull and strike as in Diagonal 
Striking. To repeat Leg Seizing to the other side, 
draw the left hand back to form a fist in front of the 
chest as the left leg swings forward with the toes 
hooking back to form a sickle with the left leg. The 
position of the right fist should be raised from the 
waist to under the right armpit. The left foot will then 
reap back a little before stepping out as the front 
foot in Diagonal Striking. Note, the Diagonal Striking 
portion of this form is an intermediate movement for 
combining Leg Seizing with other forms. When prac- 
ticing Leg Seizing along to the left and then to the 
right, the diagonal strike may be omitted. If this is 
done from the position shown in Fig. 40, the right 
foot after reaping back a little will be turned toe out 
and placed back down where it was or farther for- 
ward if*possible. The right arm will then lead in a 
blocking, grabbing, pulling motion, ending with the 
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right fist at the right armpit. While the right arm is 
blocking, the left arm will swing forward circularly, 
parallel to the ground, and bend to bring the fist in 
front of the chest, fist-palm facing down with the tip 
of the elbow forward. In time with the left arm the left 
leg will swing out, toes hooking back to form a sickle 
as similarly described to the other side. 

TIPS: As shown in Fig. 40 the Leg Seizing 
Posture is low with most of the weight on the bent 
leg; the leg forming the sickle must be straight; prac- 
tice the training stance (Dull Sickle Reaping Rice) to 
develop the necessary ankle flexibility in the sup- 
porting leg; the rear elbow should be consciously 
pulled back. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Not pulling the toe of the 
sickle foot back toward the body; not sitting low 
enough; raising the body when actually reaping the 
sickle foot back before stepping. 
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17. INNER HOOKING: a) Ready position—same as 
described in Figure 1. b) Movements—Block with 
the left hand in a twisting grabbing pulling motion, 
similar to the opening block in Leg Seizing. Step up 
left foot, with the hand pulling back to a fist at the 
left side. Raise the right knee and thrust the right 
foot forward as if to kick with the heel; when the leg 
is fully extended, swing it back to the outside, bend- 
ing at the knee and bringing the leg back heel first, 
and parallel to the ground (Fig. 41). While continuing 
to extend the right leg back parailel to the ground, 
strike directly forward with either or both palms, 
fingertips up (Fig. 42). In the final position the toes of 
the right foot will point directly to the rear and the 
sole of the foot will be up. To repeat to the other 
side, lower the right leg and assume the Ready Posi- 
tion. 

TIPS: To learn to swing the “hooking leg” 
parallel to the ground as in Fig. 41, practice slapping 
the palm of the same side hand with the outer part of 
the foot in passing the point shown in the photo. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Not kicking forward first, 
not extending completely at the end, as correctly 
shown in Fig. 42. 
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18. HORIZONTAL THROWING: a) Ready Position— 
same as described in Figure 1. b) Movements—From 
the Ready Position step directly forward with the left 
foot and perform Neck Surrounding with eye looking 
forward. Next, step forward with the right foot and 
then continue moving in a forward direction by 
crossing the left foot behind the right to “steal” a 
second step forward. The waist will rotate a quarter 


turn to the left as the stolen step is performed and 
the arms will extend forward traveling in a vertical 
are stopping with the right arm reaching straight for- 
ward, palm down, while the left arm is bent in front of 
the chest with the left palm at the right armpit. From 
this low cross-legged position with the arms toward 
the original forward direction, shift all the weight to 
the left foot and coil the right leg as shown in Fig. 44. 
The toe of the coiled leg will point toward the ori- 
ginal rear direction and the eyes will look at the right 
hand. The right hand, will now become a fist and the 
right arm will swing straight downward, passing the 
hip with the paim of the fist facing forward. The right 
hand will then swing up to form an outstretching 
arm, stopping at shoulder height. Simultaneously, 
with the action of the right hand, the coiled right leg 
will kick back forming a Bow and Arrow Stance in the 
opposite direction from the original Ready Stance 
Position (Fig. 45). In this final position the eyes will 
look forward at the right fist. You will have turned 
180 degrees from the forward direction of the 
original Ready Position. To repeat the form to the 
other side, step forward with the right foot, perform- 
ing the blocking, grabbing, twisting motion with the 
right hand as you step and swing forward with the 
left arm. Continue Horizontal Throwing, mirroring 
the above described movements. 

TIPS: After reaching the position shown in Fig. 
43, both hands will travel in small circles coming 
“over the top” before you reach the sunken cross- 
legged position. Keep the right arm straight as the 
right leg is coiled. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Not keeping the proper 
tension in the Tan-Pien throughout the movement. 


19. SHOULDERING: a) Ready position—same as in 
Figure 1. b) Movements—While turning the waist a 
quarter turn to the teft, shift all of your body weight 
to the left leg and sit as low as you can, bending the 
knees; bearing little weight the toes of the right foot 


Figure 46 
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will be placed a half step in front of the left toe. Both) 
hands will open from the Ready Position and the two] 
arms will cross each other in front of the chest as the; 
weight sinks over the left foot. The palms will face; 
each other as the arms cross. The left hand will rise; 
to the right cheek of the face, palm out, while the! 
right hand will travel downward past the chest as the: 
body turns. As you reach the position shown in Fig: 
46 the right hand wiil hang down palm out. From this 
position thrust the right foot toward the right front 
corner of the original Ready Position to form a Sixty- 
Forty Stance with the right toe out 15 degrees. The 
two arms will simultaneously uncross, the left hand 
pulling down and stopping in front of the body, palm 
down, and the right hand raising in a forward direc: 
tion to the height of the shoulder, palm up (Fig. 47). 
From the position in Fig. 46 to the position shown in 
Fig. 47 the eyes will follow the right palm and the 
waist will unwind to face the forward direction. To 
repeat the form to the other side, return to the 
original Ready Position. 

TIPS: Though the eyes follow the palms as it 
rises and force is released primarily through the 
shoulder, the force must be issued from and con- 
trolled by the Tan-t'ien. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Bending too far forward 
in the arms crossed position shown in Fig. 46. The 
lead shoulder may be lower but the body should be 
erect. 


Figure 47 


20. THIGH LIFTING: a) Ready position—Small 
Horse Riding Stance. b) Movements—Shift all 
weight to the right leg and straighten it while raising 
the left knee. Let the left toe hang down naturally. 
The two arms will be brought up in front of the chest 
as the left knee is raised. Then the arms will be 
rotated counterclockwise to reach the final position 
shown in Fig. 48. The left fist is pulled to the left side 
of the waist (palm up) and the right arm is bent in 
front of the chest. The right hand will be in a fist, 
palm facing down, eye of the fist in toward the chest. 
The right forearm will be parallel to the ground. As 
the arms perform this action, the left leg will bend at 
the knee and vertically raise up high with the feeling 
of lifting with the front of the left thigh. The eyes 
should focus on the left fist in the final position 
shown in Fig. 48. 

TIPS: Establish total weight on the right leg so 
the left knee can be vigorously lifted without affect- 
ing balance. Emphasize eye-hand coordination. 

MISTAKES TO AVOID: Make sure left shoulder 
and left knee move in opposite directions. 
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Figure 48 


CHAPTER 4 
APPLICATIONS OF BASIC FORMS 
AND THROWING TECHNIQUES 


1. SHOULDER THROW: a) Ready position—(X-your- 
self, and O-opponent): Stand facing each other at 
arm’s length. The distance can be measured by X 
and O sticking out their right arms to stop right in 
front of each other’s noses (Fig. 1). b) Approaching— 
First, O will raise his right arm to attack, striking 
from above down toward X's face. Second, X sticks 
out his left arm to block and grab O’s forearm, pull- 
ing it straight backward parallel to the ground. c) 
Throwing—First, while pulling O's right arm back- 
ward, breaking his balance to the front, step up with 
your right foot to the extension of O's right toe, plac- 
ing your toe about one foot away from his. Use your 
front toe as a turning point, pivot to the left side and 
draw back your teft foot to form a small horse-riding 
‘stance with the heels of your feet in front of each of 
O's two feet. At the same time your right arm will 
cross O's chest and go under his armbit to control 
O's arm by either grabbing the elbow from outside 
the arm or bending your own elbow tightly to hold 
O's upper arm. When stepping forward to turn 
around and carry O on your shoulder, keep your 
waist straight and bend your knees, keeping your 
center of gravity sunk down. Then after your back is 
to O, keep on pulling him forward and leave no space 
between the right side of his chest and your back 
(Fig. 2). 

Next, use two arms to pull O’s arm forward 
powerfully. Straighten your two knees as fast as you 
can and bend at the waist to bow forward deeply. O 
should be thrown over your head and land in front of 
your feet (Fig. 3). 


2. OUTER SHOULDER THROW: a) Ready position— 
The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—First, O will 
step forward with his right foot to approach X raising 
up his right hand to attack X's face. Second, X will 
take a half step back with the right foot and block 
O's right arm with Diagonal Striking (Fig. 4). c) 
Throwing—First, having grabbed O’s wrist with your 
left hand, push inward O's right hand, switching to 
grab O's elbow from the inside. Turn your waist 
toward the right side so you can twist O’s waist to 
face his left (Fig. 5). Second, bend your knees and sit 
low while continuing to puli O’s arm toward his right 
back corner. Immediately perform a back crossing 
step with the right leg and turn around forming a 
small horse-riding stance with your back tightly 
pressing against O's armpit while your left shoulder 
is underneath O’s armpit (Fig. 5). Third, grab O’s arm 
firmly and keep dragging him to your front, then 
straighten your knees, bend your waist, bow as far as 
you can to throw O over your shoulder (Fig. 6). 
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Figure 1 


Figure 2 


Figure 3 


3. LOWER BODY CONTROL HIP THROW: a) Ready 
position—The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching— 
Similar to 1)b except this time instead of extending 
the arm from above down upon X, O will stick out his 
arm straight forward to attack X. X will not only block 
O’s arm but will also encircle it, and grabbing O's 
arm at the elbow and pulling X will pull it toward his 
own chest, ultimately controlling O’s wrist by 
squeezing it between his chest and upper left arm 
(Fig. 7). c) Throwing—First, keep pulling O's arm as 
you step up with the right foot placing it in front of 
O's right foot. Simultaneously reach in back of O 
with your right hand to hold O’s waist. 

Second, use the ball of your right foot as a turn- 
ing point, pivot to the left 180 degrees and draw your 
left foot to a position so that you are standing in a 
small horse-riding stance with your two heels right 
in front of O's two feet. By the same time your left 
arm should be holding O's right arm very tightly and 
your right arm should surround and grab O’s waist so 
closely that your armpit and the right side of your 
back completely touch O’s chest. Your hip should be 
right beneath O’s belly near his center of gravity. 
Keep your waist straight and your head turned 
toward O (Fig. 8). 

Third, raise your right arm vertically over your 
head and carry O's body off the ground, your left arm 
pulling O’s right arm. At the same time straighten 
both knees and bend at the waist so that you can 
raise O’s center of gravity and throw him over your 
head in conjunction with your arms’ motion (Fig. 9). 


4. UPPER BODY CONTROL HIP THROW: a) Ready 
position—The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching— 
The same as 3)b. c) Throwing—This throw is similar 
to 3)c except that this time, instead of surrounding 
O's waist and throwing him over, you surround and 
squeeze O’s neck than throw him over your head 
(Figs. 10 and 11). 


5. LIFTING ARM HIP THROW: a) Ready posi- 
tion—The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching— The 
same as 3)b. c) Throwing—This throw is similar to 
3)c except that, instead of surrounding O’s waist 
with your right arm, you catch O’s left arm from the 
outside at the elbow joint and push it upward 
throughout the motion of throwing him over your 
head (Fig. 2). 


6. PULLING: a) Ready position—The same as Figure 
1. b) Approaching—O will step up with his right foot 
and stick out his right arm to reach X's left shoulder. 
Before his hand touches X’s body, X should quickly 
catch O’s arm at the elbow joint covering it from the 
tox (X’s palm will be down) and pulling O toward him. 
This will allow X to break O’s balance by pressing 
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Figure 13 


Figure 14 


O's forearm upon X's cheast at a point not lower than 
X’s left nipple. c) Throwing—First, while continuing 
to pull O’s left forearm into your chest, step back 
with your left foot, turn your waist 90 degrees to the 
left to form a Lying Stance. Simultaneously raise 
your right arm to hook under O's right upper arm and 
hold it very tightly with the inside of your elbow joint. 

Second, shift all weight to your left leg and turn 
your waist to the left side to make as big an angle as 
possible. Sweep your right leg backward and up- 
ward, allowing O’s center of gravity to rest on your 
right rear buttock as his knee cap is lifted by your leg 
so that O's body goes high off the ground. 

Third, keep turning your waist toward the left 
while pulting O’s right forearm tightly against your 
upper chest. Turn your head to the left to look back 
to the rear. Keep your upper body straight enough so 
that you can easily throw O over your back with 
some help from the right hand which may remain 
hooked under O’s arm, or actually grab O’s arm or 
support O’s body by lifting up O’s right side waist. 
(Fig. 13). 


Fourth, you can also throw O over your back by 
making a big angle, your waist turning to the left 
side, and kicking back your right leg. The heel 
should lead this kick back and remain close to the 
ground, forming a bow and arrow stance at max- 
imum extension with your waist and head turned 
(Fig. 14). 


7. LOWER BODY CONTROL LEG BLOCKING 
THROW: a) Ready position—The same as Figure 1. 
b) Approaching—The same as 6)b. c) Throwing— 
Similar to 6)c except that when you lift up O’s center 
of gravity by raising you right arm which surrounds 
O’s waist and pulling forward you left arm which 
grabs O’s right arm at the elbow and turn to throw O 
over your shoulder, this time keep on raising O’s 
center of gravity by using his right arm and lifting his 
waist while your left arm pulls him toward your left 
upward direction. At the same time shift all your 
weight to your left leg and sweep up with your right 
leg. Turn your whole torso to the left while throwing, 
including your head; the toe of left foot should open 
to the left as well. O will be thrown over your back 
and land in front of your left foot (Fig. 15). 


Figure 15 


8. UPPER BODY CONTROL LEG BLOCKING 
THROW: a) Ready position—The same as in Figure 
1. b) Approaching—The same as 7)b. c) Throwing— 
Similar to 7)c except that instead of using your right 
arm to surround O’s waist to control and throw him, 
in this throw your right arm will surround O’s neck 
and squeeze so that O can not escape as you leg 
block and throw him (Figs. 16 and 17). 
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Figure 16 


Figure 17 


9. HAND BLOCKING THROW: a) Ready position— 
The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—The same as 
8)b except that the distance between X and O should 
be greater so that when X pulls O to break his 
balance to the front, O would bend further forward. c) 
Throwing—First, if O steps up with his left and you 
grab his left arm, either pressing his forearm to the 
right side of your chest or holding his elbow from the 
outside, you should then stick out your left arm to 
press and block O's knee cap with your left palm 
(Fig. 18). 

Second, continue pulling O's left arm to your 
right back corner. Straighten your left arm powerfully 
to prevent O from moving his left leg forward. At the 
same time step back with your right leg, turn your 
waist all the way to the right and continue turning 
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Figure 19 


toward the back left corner, straighten your knee so 
that you can make a 180 degree turn and finish in a 
Bow and Arrow Stance. When doing this, be sure to 
keep your waist and upper body straight and turn 
your head to look to your rear. By doing these 
movements you will throw O over to land in front of 
your right foot (Fig. 19). 


10. GRABBING ARM LEG BLOCKING THROW: a) 
Ready position—The same as Figure 1. b) Approach- 
ing—O steps up with his right foot, swinging his 
right arm forward to try to slap the left side of X's 
face. However, before O’s right hand touches X’s 
face, X should block O’s arm by raising up his left 
hand to the side of his face palm out and grab O’s 
wrist after blocking it. c) Throwing—First, as soon as 
your left hand grabs O’s wrist from inside, extend 
your right hand under O’s right elbow, palm up, then 
grab the elbow keeping your thumb and fingers 
apart. 

Second, your left hand will push O’s wrist down 
and away from you, while your right hand pulls O's 
elbow toward your heart so that O’s elbow joint will 
be under your control. O’s upper body would bend to 
his right rear corner because of the irrestible power 
applied on his arm. 
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Third, keep on pulling O’s elbow up toward your 
chest and step back with your left leg. Turn your 
waist to the left side simultaneously, When doing 
this turning movement, look at your left hand, which 
is pushing down, and use the side of your right 
forearm to press against O's chest (Fig. 20). 

Finally, keep turning your waist toward your left 
and shift all weight to your left leg, then sweep 
upward with your right leg. You should continue 
pushing down with your right hand and lifting O’s 
elbow up with your right hand. O will be thrown high 
over toward your front (Figs. 21 and 22). 
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11. VERTICAL LIFTING THROW: a) Ready position 
—The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching— The same 
as Upper Body Control Leg Blocking Throw. c) 
Throwing—The same as Upper Body Control Leg 
Blocking Throw except that instead of sweeping up 
with your right leg against the front of O's right knee, 
sweep your right leg between O's two legs, with your 
buttocks raising O's center of gravity, and the rear 
part of your right thigh completely touching O and 
lifting upward between O's two thighs (Fig. 23). 


Figure 23 


12. EMBRACING THROW: a) Ready position—The 
same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps up with 
his right foot, extending his right arm to surround X’s 
neck, while grabbing X's right arm (thumb and 
fingers apart) with his left hand. Having stepped up 
with his right foot, O will turn his waist to the left and 
step back, with his left foot coming to the left side to 
complete his head lock on X. c) Throwing—First, 
while O is trying to control you with his head and 
armlock you should immediately squat into a lower 
position so that your center of gravity becomes 
lower than O's. You will embrace O's waist by sur- 
rounding it from behind with your left arm. Your right 
hand will get free of O's grabbing and use the right 
palm to reach and hold the rear joint of O's right knee 
with your thumb on the outside of O's leg pointing 
downwards. 

Second, straighten your legs, bend your upper 
body backward as you lift O high up above your 
chest and then throw him straight down to the 
ground so that his left hip lands first (Fig. 24). 


13. THIGH ‘LIFTING THROW: a) Ready position— 
The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—The same as 
the Embracing Throw. c) Throwing—The first step is 
similar to that of Embracing Throw. Second, shift al! 
your weight to your right leg. Straighten it and raise 
your left knee up vertically with O's left buttock 
rested on your left front thigh. At the same time, hold 
behind O's right knee with your right hand and lift it 
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up to assist the effort of your left knee and left arm in 
lifting O’s body off the ground. 

Third, turn your waist to the left side while you 
are bringing your knee upward. Your head should 
also turn to the left to look in the direction in which 
you are throwing O’s body. O will be thrown to your 
left rear corner (Figs. 25 and 26). 


14. SPRINGING AND TWISTING THROW: a) Ready 
position—Same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O 
steps up with his right foot and extends his right arm 
to reach X’s chest. X sticks out his left arm to block 
and grab O's wrist from the inside and uses his right 
hand to grab O’s right arm at the inside elbow. c) 
Throwing—First, pull O’s right arm toward you, par- 
allel to the ground. Pivot your waist and right toe 90 
degrees to the left side and step back with your left 
foot, bending your knees so that you come to a posi- 
tion lower than O while getting closer to him. 

Second, keep on pulling O’s left arm forward 
and twist and swing it counterclockwise while turn- 
ing your two wrists. Extend your right leg straight, 
sliding between O’s two feet. Then knock the inner 
part of O's left ankle toward his left side. The outer 
part of your right foot will function as an expanding 
spring against O’s left ankle. By doing all this, plus a 
final movement of pulling both your hands back 
toward your center of gravity, you will be able to 
throw O over like a turning wheel (Fig. 27). 


Figure 27 
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15. OUTER SPRINGING THROW: a) Ready position 
—The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps 
up with his right foot and extends his right arm to 
reach X’s chest. X slightly turns his waist to the right 
‘and steps back with his right foot performing a Steal- 
ing Step. X’s right hand will come across the chest 
and under O’s reaching arm, making a clockwise 
turning to grab O’s arm at the outer wrist with palm 
facing up and thumb separated from the other 
fingers. Then, immediately raise up the left arm to 
grab O’s right arm at the outer elbow joint with your 
palm facing toward it and the thumb separated from 
the other fingers. c) Throwing—Pull O's right arm 
forward, down and twist it clockwise. Extend your 
left leg straight, sliding it between O’s two feet, and 
knock the inner part of his right ankle toward his 
right. The outer part of your left foot will function as 
an expanding spring. By doing all this, plus continu- 
ing to turn your waist toward the right side and pull- 
ing both of your arms back toward your center of 
gravity, you should be able to throw O over and make 
him land on his back toward your left front corner 
(Figs. 28 and 29). 


Figure 28 
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16. INNER HOOKING THROW: a) Ready position— 
Same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps up with 
his right foot and sticks out both arms to reach X. X. 
will block both of O’s arms by stepping forward with 
his left foot, and simultaneously separating O’s arms 
guiding one upward and one downward (Fig. 30). (X 
can also approach with a steal step.) c) Throwing— 
Turn your waist completely to the left side and stick 
out your right leg to enter between O’s two legs. 
Your right heel will lead this entering motion reach- 
ing forward then hooking upwards and backwards so 
that the inner part of your right knee hooks behind 
O's left upper thigh to lift him up off the ground. 
Simultaneously with the hooking motion of your leg 
your hands leave O's arms, the right arm going to 
push downward against O’s chest by using the outer 
side of the forearm, and the left hand catching either 
behind O's hip or knee join and raising it upward. By 
doing this and controlling your own balance proper- 
ly, you will throw O causing him to fall on his back 
(Figs. 31 and 32). 
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Figure 31 
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17. INNER THIGH THRUSTING THROW: a) Ready 
position—The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O 
steps up and extends his right arm to X’s face. X 
blocks O's arm with his left arm, grabbing it from the 
inside and pulling O forward. At the same time X 
turns his waist to the left while stepping up with his 
right foot to reach a spot in front of and between O’s 
two feet. X’s right leg should be bent so that X’s 
center of gravity is lower than O’s. c) Throwing— 
First, keep pulling O’s left arm forward and let his 
upper body rest on both your shoulders and across 
the back of your kneck. Thrust your right arm, in- 
cluding your shoulder, between O's thighs, so that 
O's right inner thigh rests on your right upper arm. 
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Second, straighten your right leg and slide your 
left foot forward, coming to a standing position with 
O's whole body lifted high upon your straightened 
torso. 

Third, keep drawing your left foot toward your 
right while pulling down with your left arm and lifting 
up with your right arm and shoulder. Bend your waist 
slightly to the left so that you can throw O over your 
head and land him on the ground to your left front 
corner (Fig. 33). 


18. OUTER THIGH THRUSTING THROW: a) Ready 
position—The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O 
steps up with his right foot and extends his right arm 
to reach X’s face. At the same moment X will step up 
with his left foot to enter between O’s feet in a low 
position so that his center of gravity is lower than 
O's. X’s right arm will grab O’s right arm at the 
forearm from outside O’s arm. X’s left arm should be 
thrust between O’s thighs so that the right side of 
O’s upper body rests on X's left shoulder and across 
the back of his neck and right shoulder (Fig. 34). 
c) Throwing—First, lift up your left arm, including 
your shoulder, and pull your right arm toward you 
right side and downward. Simultaneously straighten 
your left leg so that you can lift O’s body all the way 
off the ground. 

Second, keep straightening your left leg while 
keeping your torso straight, then draw your right foot 
toward you left foot and bend your waist slightly to 
the right side so that you can throw O over your head 
and land him to your rear (Fig. 35). 


19. KNEE SEIZING THROW: a) Ready position— 
Same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps up with 
his right foot and extends his right arm to reach X's 
chest. X sticks out his left arm and grabs O's outer 
elbow joint from outside O's right arm and pulls it 
toward O's left front corner. c) Throwing— Having 
grabbed and pulled O’s right arm toward his left front 
corner, wait for him to resist you and draw his arm 
backward. Then step forward with your left foot, 
bending the knee to make a Bow and Arrow Stance. 
Shift your left hand from grabbing at his outer elbow 
joint to grab behind his right knee joint from the side 
and pull toward his left front corner. Also, simultane- 
ously stick out your right hand parallel to the ground, 
forming a standing palm with fingers pointing up. 
Your standing palm should strike O’s right shoulder 
and push to O's right rear corner. In this way you 
throw O to fail to his right rear corner (Figs. 36 and 
37). 


Figure 36 


Figure 37 


20. FLOATING THROW: a) Ready position—The 
same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps forward 
with his right foot and extends his right arm to reach 
X’s face. X blocks O’s arm by crossing his own arms 
in front of his face, palms facing in, with the right 
arm crossed inside the left. O’s arm is caught in the 
cross between X’s wrists. c) Throwing—First, step 
forward diagonally with your right foot to your left 
front corner and turn your right hand conterclock- 
wise to reach the outer wrist of O’s right arm, grab- 
bing it with your thumb pointed down. Your left hand 
will shift to grab at O’s right outer forearm by turning 
clockwise and crossing underneath O's wrist. 
Second, shift your weight to your right foot and 
simultaneously turn your waist to the left 180 
degrees. Use both hands to twist O’s right arm, 
swinging it clockwise toward yourself. Simuitane- 
ously turn your waist around 180 degrees and bring 
your left foot to the right foot to complete the throw. 
O will make a forward somersault in the air and fall in 
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front of you because of your complete control of the 
joints of his entire arm. When finishing the throw, 
draw your left foot back to a position beside your 
right foot and straighten both legs so that the force 
applied to O lasts longer, making the throwing move- 
ment more effective (Figs 38 and 39). 


Figure 38 


Figure 39 


Figure 40 


Figure 41 


21. CHOPPING THROW: a) Ready position—Same 
as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps up with his 
right foot and extends his right arm to reach X’s 
chest. X turns his waist slightly to the left and half 
steps back with his right leg, bending the left leg to 
form a Bow and Arrow Stance. Simultaneously with 
the step, X blocks O’s arm by raising his left arm, 
palm facing O. The block will become a grab on O’s 
left wrist from the inside. As the grab on O's wrist is 
completed X’s right arm extends to reach O’s right 
shoulder, with fingers pointing up so that the whole 
palm strikes the shoulder (Fig. 40). c) Throwing— 
First, pull O’s right arm toward your waist while 
twisting it counterclockwise. Second, the striking 
right palm continues to push O’s shoulder toward 
his right rear corner. Shift your weight to your front 
leg and bring your right leg forward to cross behind 
O's right leg. 
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Third, you will chop downward, striking O's 
right knee joint from behind and reap backward as 
far as possible, forming a Bow and Arrow Stance. 
Your left hand will continue holding O’s right hand at 
the waist while your right palm presses on O's right 
shoulder. O will fall to his right rear corner (Fig. 41). 


22. ELBOW LOCKING THROW: a) Ready position— 
The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps up 
with his right foot and extends his right arm to reach 
X's chest. X will bend his left leg to form a Bow and 
Arrow Stance and simultaneously block O’s arm by 
raising his left arm with the palm facing forward. X 
will then grab O’s arm at the wrist from inside and 
twist O’s arm counterclockwise so that he can pull 
O's arm straight downward. While pulling O's arm 
downward, X will also raise up his right arm with his 
right hand in a fist using the inner side of his right 
forearm to lift upward against O’s upper arm (Fig. 
42). c) Throwing—X will use both hands to continue 
to control O's right arm while shifting all weight to 
the already bent left foot. Pivoting his waist to the 
right side, X will kick up with his right leg against the 
outside shin of O's left leg just below the knee cap. X 
will pull the toes of the kicking foot back and use the 
inside of his ankle to strike O’s outside shin. At the 
same time X’s right arm will keep lifting up O’s 
center of gravity and the eyes following the right 
forearm, going up and turning toward the right back 
corner with the turning of the waist. Thus, O should 
be thrown over and land behind X (Figs. 43 and 44). 


Figure 42 


Figure 43 


Figure 44 


23. LEADING HAND KICKING THROW: a) Ready 
position—Same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O 
steps up with his right foot and extends his right arm 
to reach X’s chest. X sticks out his left arm from out- 
side O’s attacking arm, grabs at O’s outer elbow joint 
and pults it toward O's front. At the same time x 
turns his waist to the right side 90 degrees by step- 
ping up with his left foot to O’s right rear and sliding 
his right foot up parallel to the left while maintaining 
a shoulder’s width between them. c) Throwing— 
First, raising your right hand to press and control O's 
forearm from outside, shift your left arm from grab- 
bing O's outer elbow joint to thrusting it underneath 
O’s armpit and across his chest, lifting up O’s upper 
body toward his back. 
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Second, kick up as high as possible with your 
left leg, keeping the knee straight and the toes 
hooked up. The instep of your foot should knock 
against the heel of O’s right foot toward the same 
direction his toe is pointed. With the aid of the hands 
O can be kicked to fall on his back (Figs. 45 and 46). 


Figure 45 


Figure 46 


24. NECK MOPPING THROW: a) Ready position— 
Same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps forward 
with his right foot and extends his right arm to reach 
X’s chest. X will step forward with his left foot to get 
closer to O’s right foot and, raising his right arm, 
palm facing down, reach behind the back of O's 
neck. While placing the right palm on the back of O’s 
neck X must use his left arm to block O’s attacking 
arm by grabbing it at the outside forearm and swing 
it clockwise from inside toward the outside and up 
(Fig 47). c) Throwing—Bend your left knee to lower 


Figure 47 


Figure 48 


Figure 49 
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your center of gravity and kick O’s right foot at the 
inner side of his ankle, knocking it toward his out- 
side right. The toes on your right foot should be 
turned upward and you should strike O’s ankle with 
the lower inside part of your ankle, using the instep 
to lift O's leg high as you follow through on the kick. 
Simultaneously you should “mop” the back of O's 
neck toward your right rear corner, turning your 
waist and head to the same direction in which you 
throw O, your right foot kicking up high and your left 
hand lifting O's right arm, going up so that he will be 
easily thrown to your rear (Figs. 48 and 49). 


A 


Figure 50 


i 


Figure 51 


25. SHAVING THROW: a) Ready position—Same as 
Figure 1. b) Approaching—Similar to the throw of 
Thigh Lifting, except instead of using the right hand 
to press against O’s inner knee joint, X. will use his 
right hand to push against the right side of O's 
chest, raising it toward his left upper corner. c) 
Throwing— Your left arm embraces O's waist and 
lifts to uproot O’s center of gravity. Coil your left leg 
upward toward yourself, shaving O’s legs out from 
under him. Push O's upper body toward his left side 
with your right hand on the right side of his chest, so 
that you can throw him toward your left rear corner 
(Figs. 50 and 51). 


26. LEG SEIZING THROW: a) Ready position—The 
same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps forward 
with his right foot and extends his right arm to reach 
X's chest. X adjusts the position of his left foot, plac- 
ing it in a straight line with O's approaching right 
foot. Simultaneously, X should raise his left arm to 
block O's right arm, and grab his wrist from the 
inside. c) Throwing—Bend your left leg, have your 
center of gravity sunk as low as possible, and pull 
O's right arm toward your left waist while twisting 
O’s wrist counterclockwise. At the same time extend 
your right leg fully, placing the foot behind O's heel 
with the toes hooked back. Place your right hand on 
O's right shoulder, then reap back with your right 
foot against O’s right heel in the same direction as 
his toes are pointing. Simultaneously push O's right 
shoulder toward his right rear corner with your right 
palm. O will fall to his rear right corner (Fig. 53). 


e 


Figure 52 
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Figure 53 


Figure 54 


27. ARM CROSSING LEG SEIZING THROW: a) Ready 
position—The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching--O 
steps forward with his left leg and extends both 
arms to reach X’s chest. X will raise both arms to 
grab O’s arms, using his left hand to block and hold 
O’s right arm at the wrist from the inside and using 
his right hand to grab O's left arm at the forearm 
from the outside, from above, with the fingers point- 
ing down. c) Throwing—Having grabbed both of O's 
arms, pull O’s left arm across his chest toward his 
right rear corner by thrusting your right shoulder in 
that direction (Fig. 54). Extend your right leg fully 
with your toes hooked back and reap back against 
the heel of O’s right foot, pulling it toward you. Con- 
tinue to force O’s arms across his body by pulling his 
right arm toward you and pushing his left arm toward 
his right rear corner while keeping your weight cen- 
tered over your bent left leg. O will fall to his right 
rear corner. 


Figure 55 


Figure 56 


28. LOWER INNER HOOKING THROW: a) Ready po- 
sition—Same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps 
forward with his left foot and extends his left arm to 
reach X’s chest. X sticks out his right arm to grab 
and push O's left arm down, using his hand such that 
the palm is facing down and the thumb is pointing 
toward himself. At the same time X also turns his 
waist to face the left side, pivoting on the left foot so 
that the left toe faces in the same direction as the 
waist. X will immediately extend his right leg toward 
O, passing his right foot, heel first, between O's feet. 
c) Throwing—First, while extending your right leg 
between O's feet, simultaneously bend your left leg, 
lowering your body position so that your right knee 
almost touches the ground (Fig. 55). 

Second, turn your waist back to the right and 
draw your right leg back circularly, letting your right 
toe brush the ground, and hooking O's left shin in 
the bend of your right knee. Kneel on your right knee, 
shifting ail of your weight on to it. The ball of the 


right foot should be on the ground. Extend your ieft 
arm to push on O's chest with your left palm. Look 
directly at O’s chest as you push and use your right 


- hand to grab O's ankie from the outside, keeping it 
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trapped in the bend of your knee. O will be unable to 
escape and will fall to his rear (Fig. 56). 


29. CRACKING THROW: a) Ready position—Same 
as Figure 1. b) Approaching—O steps up with his 
right foot and extends his right arm to reach X’s 
chest. X steps back with his right foot, executing a 
Stealing Step, and extends his left arm through O's 
right armpit and across his chest, straightening the 
arm and making the left hand into a fist. O's upper 
body will be prevented from going forward. X’s right 
arm holds O’s right arm by encircling his forearm 
with his whole forearm. X’s right wrist is bent 
(flexed), and the right hand forms a fist (Fig. 57). 
c) Throwing—First, keep your chest widely open and 
shift all weight to your right leg. Sweep your left leg 
high up, lifting O’s center of gravity with your left 
buttock. 


Figure 57 


Figure 58 


Figure 59 


Second, without bending forward at the waist, 
keep the upper body straight as you pivot the whole 
torso toward your right rear corner. Your eyes should 
look to the right rear corner as you throw O over. 
When doing this, make sure there is no space be- 
tween your left arm and O's armpit, or O’s arm will be 
broken at the elbow. After turning your upper body 
and completely contacting O's body, immediately 
sweep up with your left leg, keeping it straight and 
straightening your supporting right leg (Figs. 58 and 
59). 


30. HARMONIOUS HANDS THROW: a) Ready posi- 
tion—The same as Figure 1. b) Approaching—The 
same as in the Springing and Twisting Throw, 
except, instead of grabbing O's inner elbow joint, X's 
right arm goes to reach O's left inner thigh, touching 
it with the back of the hand. c) Throwing—First, 
while continuing to pull O’s right arm forward and 
then downward with your left hand, step back with 
your left foot in a Stealing Step to reach a position 
with your center of gravity lower than O's, your waist 
turned to your left. 

Second, bring your right leg to your left leg and 
keep your upper body as straight as possible. 
Simultaneously use both the left arm and the right 
arm together, pulling down with the left hand and lift- 
ing up with the right in a harmonious conterclock- 
wise circular motion that will throw O over like a 
wheel rolling before you. Complete the throw by 
drawing your left leg toward yourself so that your 
two feet stand together, giving more support to the 
power of your throw (Fig. 60). 
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Figure 60 


CHAPTER 5: 
BASIC HAND TECHNIQUES 
AND APPROACHING GESTURES 


The student must exercise extreme care when 
practicing his techniques, because if he doesn’t 
have precise control over his body, he can very easily 
seriously injure his partner. In order for the hand 
techniques to be practical, efficient, and applicable 
they must, of course, force the opponent into a posi- 
tion whereby you can apply the proper technique to 
defeat him. The force involved in moving him is very 
often some type of manipulation of his joints or vital 
areas. If the opponent is not under your control, then 
how can you apply your techniques? And in order to 
control him, your hand techniques must be effective 
enough so that he can not move or break away. Since 
the Shuai Chiao techniques are very effective and 
refined, you must use the utmost control and deli- 
cacy in applying these techniques. The cooperation 
of partners is mandatory in preventing needless 
accidents. Concentration and care must always be 
present. 


APPROACHING GESTURES 


In Shuai Chiao tournaments after the salute the 
contestants begin their approach. There are several 
different traditional gestures for approach, depend- 
ing upon which style is used. In the style introduced 
in this book, advance in a Bow and Arrow Stance. 
Keep the two arms moving, one in front of the chest 
to protect the upper body, and one protecting the 
lower areas. 

Keep in mind the two proverbs previously men- 
tioned: “The moment one is touched is the moment 
one is thrown”; and “‘It is better to be thrown than to 
be controlled.” 

Wave the hands either from outside to inside, or 
from inside to outside, to coordinate with the steps. 
When the contestants are close enough to each 
other, the hands have many options for approaching. 
Use them to compete for a position of control and to 
create openings for attack. In addition, use the 
hands to permit your escape from your opponents’s 
control. Always bear in mind that these techniques 
can be dangerous if not used in the correct manner. 
A broken joint or other serious injury can result if 
one is not careful. 

In general, when approaching keep yourself 
centralized. Always maintain your balance and do 
not put yourseif in an awkward position. Keep your 
center of gravity low (sink). The two legs should be 
like tree trunks, always stable, so that you can 
generate power and not be thrown easily. Keep the 
whole soles of both feet on the floor and then grab 
the floor so that the toes can feel its surface. The 
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waist is the commander of every movement, so that 
the coordination of the whole body can be good. As 
long as you are rooted, have a low center of gravity, 
central balance, and are controlled by the waist, you 
can perform the movements and variations with bet- 
ter coordination and fluency. Thus, you can remain 
in control of self and the match. If the rest of the 
body follows the waist, and the body is relaxed and 
sensitive, then you can respond to any opportunity 
and apply the techniques efficiently and quickly. A 
circular route of approach is important. In most 
attacking the principles are like those learned and 
applied in T’ai Chi Ch’uan. Through yielding, and 
sensitivity to your opponent’s force, you can lead his 
force and apply your techniques. To do this is the 
highest level of practice. 

In summary, always consider your strategy in 
order to determine your approach procedure. The 
timing, angle of contact, speed, and accuracy and 
efficiency of technique are ail related factors for a 
successful performance. 


BASIC HAND TECHNIQUES 


The following is a list of basic hand techniques. 
Which are to be apptied depends upon the situation 
and your ability. They are: (1) catching; (2) lifting (a) 
upper-arm (b) elbow (c) wrist; (3) crossing (a,b,c); (4) 
pulling; (5) pressing (a) chest (b) elbow; (6) swinging 
(a) inwards (b) outwards; (7) covering; (8) shifting; (9) 
jerking; (10) holding (a) one arm (b) two arm; (11) part- 
ing; (12) leading; (13) grabbing; (14) twisting (a) trunk 


(b) elbow) (c) wrist; (15) locking (a) throat (b) elbow (c) 
wrist (see respective numbered figures). 

There is a proverb that roughly states: “The 
hands are like two gates for both you and your op- 
ponent—you have to open the gate of your opponent 
to enable you to enter with your leg for an attack.” 
Therefore, the manner of your approach is your 
attempt to open the door. You must use your hands 
to keep your own door closed and to simultaneously 
open the door of your opponent. The two hands and 
legs should remain sensitive and flexible. The waist 
connects the limbs into one coordinated unit, with 
the waist as the commander. 


Figure 1 


Figure 2a 
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Figure 2b 


Figure 2c 


Figure 3a 


Figure 15b 


CHAPTER 6: 
GRABS AND BREAKS 


Grabbing is only for controlling the opponent’s 
uniform in order to apply a technique or to defend 
yourself. Otherwise, grabbing or tussling is not done 
in Shuai Chiao. Remember that the spirit of the art is 
that the moment one is touched, one is thrown. The 
techniques of Shuai Chiao are such that just by 
being able to grab your opponent, you have the 
Opportunity to throw him (if you skill is good 
enough). 

The purpose of grabbing is to control your own 
balance and to create the opportunity to attack. 
When you grab, the location of the grab depends 
upon the relative heights, positions, physiques, and 
the strategy (i.e., techniques you intend to apply). 

For purposes of description, the body is divided 
into three parts, the upper, middle, and lower. Above 
the chest, from the armpits and above, is the upper 
section. The lower part is the waist or below. In 
between is the middle section. The middle section is 
divided into front and side gates, depending upon 
which hand is grabbing. If either hand is grabbing 
straight ahead, this is called the front gate. If either 
hand is grabbing across the body, then it is called 
the side gate. 


TYPES OF GRABS 


Part Location Type 
Upper (1) Back collar 
Middle (2) Front gate 
(3) Front gate 
(4) Side gate Regular 
(5) Sleeve Top 
(6) Sleeve Bottom 
Lower (7) Front belt Regular 
(8) Front belt Reverse 


(9) Back belt 
(10) Fork 


(See respective figures) 


Figure G1 


Figure G2 


Figure G3 
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Figure G10 


When grabbing, make sure you maintain your 
own balance. In other words, don’t lunge or destroy 
your own balance just to grab your opponent, 
because then you give him the opportunity to throw 
you. It is very important to keep your center of gravity 
lower than you opponent's, so that you can uproot 
him, and so that he has more difficulty uprooting 
you. 
When the arms are not engaged keep them re- 
laxed and sensitive. Grabbing is always flexible, so 
that you "ave the option to apply whatever technique 
is available. But when you apply the techniques, 
grab tightly so that you remain in control. 

Advanced students should try to hold only for a 
short time, because hand movements are only a form 
of sparring or struggling for control, or resting when 
tired. Otherwise your hands should always be con- 
stantly moving. 


BREAKS 


Breaks are methods of releasing yourself from 
the opponent's control, especially when he uses cer- 
tain grabs to the uniform. With certain breaking tech- 
niques you can release yourself and make opportun- 
ities for attack. 

As with all Shuai Chiao techniques, breaking 
techniques can be especially dangerous if not 
applied correctly and precisely. This is because the 
main principles applied in most breaks are pressure 
against joints, and strikes. If the location of the 
strike is off, or the joint pressure is too great, a 
serious injury can occur. Therefore, be certain to 
maintain vigitence and caution during practice. But, 
because of the martial spirit of Shuai Chiao, these 


breaking techniques are given a high importance. 

The basic breaking techniques include: (1) hook- 
ing, (2) hanging, (3) blocking, (4) encircling (a,b), (5) 
tearing (a,b), (6) cracking, (7) thrusting (a,b,c,d), (8) hit- 
ting (a,b), (9) surpassing (a,b), and (10) locking (see 
respective figures). 


Figure B1 


Figure B2 


CHAPTER 7: 
TRAINING METHODS 


Shuai Chiao masters have over many years de- 
veloped training methods enabling the artist to 
cultivate and enhance the skills necessary for 
advancement in the art. These traditional training 
methods develop all of the body, with particular 
emphasis on the areas and movements applicable in 
Shuai Chiao. There is a Chinese proverb that roughly 
states: “If one practices the art without undergoing 
training methods, one finds one preserves nothing in 
old age.” $ 

Because of the long history of Shuai Chiao, the 
training methods are refined and very simple, yet ex- 
tremely effective. In older days elaborate and fancy 
equipment for training was not available, so the 
people improvised methods from common mater- 
ials. The advantage of this remains today as anyone 
can acquire the necessary materials and not have to 
pay for expensive devices, but still achieve the same 
or better results. 

The training methods can be divided into two 
general categories; those with bare hands and those 
with equipment. Among those with bare hands are; 
basic and training stances, basic steps, walking in 
low stances, running on hills, crossing the tracks, 
grabbing emptiness, and hopping across the mounds. 
Among those with equipment are; belt cracking, 
twisting vines, throwing sacks of bali bearings, 
twisting vine poles with legs, pulling on weighted 
pulleys, twisting bricks, holding bottles, twisting 
staffs, shaking bamboo basket, circling the barrels, 
kicking hanging pole, striking hanging bags, and lift- 
ing barbells. 


SECTION A: 
TRAINING METHODS WITH BARE HANDS 


TRAINING STANCES 


Of the training methods with bare hands, the 
basic and traditional training stances are about the 
most important. The basic stances are the necessary 
and correct postures for Shuai Chiao applications. 
ombined with the training stances, they increase 
strength, balance, concentration, coordination, and 
endurance. They also teach correct breathing, 
weight-shifting, tensing and relaxing at the right part 
of the body and, especially, correct posture. Among 
the basic stances are; (1) Three Planes, (2) Horse- 
Riding (small and wide), (3a) Bow and Arrow, (3b) 
Bow and Arrow with waist turned, (4) Empty (cat). 
Among the traditional training stances are; (5) Li-kuei 
Sharpening the Axe, (6) Angel Staring at the Mirror, 
(7) Kuei-sing Pointing to the Winner, (8) Rhino Watch- 
ing the Moon, (9) Leaning Forward to Search for the 


Sea, (10) Combined Lying Stance, (11) Grabbing 
Emptiness (a,b), and (12) Dull Sickle Reaping the 
Rice. The student will be truly amazed at the tremen- 
dous gains and effects accomplished just by remain- 


‘ing in these stances for only a short while (see 


respective figures). 


* 


Figure A1 


Figure A2 
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Figure A3a 


Figure A3b Figure A6 
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Figure A4 
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Figure A7 


Figure A8 
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Figure A9 


Figure A10 


Figure Alta 


Figure A11b 


Figure A12 


RUNNING ON HILLS 


Running on hills is generally considered one of 
the best and most efficient training methods. It 
increases agility, speed, balance, fluidity of move- 
ment, and endurance. When running you should 
pause every so often and practice the stances and 
forms. This will increase your ability, power of legs 
and waist, and fitness. 


WALKING IN LOW POSTURES 


Walking in low postures is extremely beneficial 
in building endurance and strength of legs. It also 
helps to make your steps stable. When practicing 
this, keep the fists tight at each side, and keep the 
upper body straight and relaxed. Waik with the shins 
vertical and the thighs parallel to the ground, keep- 


ing the center of gravity as low as possible. 


SECTION B: 
BELT-CRACKING 


Belt-cracking is one of the training methods 
that is enjoyable as well as beneficial. It increases 
the grabbing and arm strength necessary in matches. 
Combined with the basic forms and stances, it in- 
creases fluency, coordination, and correctness of 
posture. The last is a very important point. By crack- 
ing a belt while performing a basic form or stance, 
one’s mind is diverted from the stress created by the 
stance and therefore one can remain in the stance 
longer than normal. This. can therefore provide 
double benefit. In the old days belts of leather were 
used, and it is said that the high levels would use 
chain. Among the movements of belt-cracking are: 
(1) embracing (a,b), (2) stealing step, (3) horse riding 
stance (a,b), (4) bow and arrow stance (a,b), (5) bow- 
ing (a,b), (6) diagonal striking, (7) march and kick, (8) 
turning around backward kicking (a,b), and (9) upper 
body control leg blocking (a,b,c,d,), etc. (see respec- 
tive figures). 


Figure Bla 


Figure B1b 
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Figure B2 


Figure 


Figure 


B3a 


B3b 


Figure B4a Figure B4b 
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Figure B5a 
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Figure B6 


Figure B5b 


Figure B7 
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Figure B8a 
Figure B9b 


Figure B9d 


SECTION C: 
WITH EQUIPMENT 


GRASPING VINES 


Grasping vines increases the strength in the 
wrists, arms, and hands. The vines should be about 
two feet long, tied with a rope about two-and-a-half 
inches in diameter. Standing in a natural or horse- 
riding stance, one should hold each end and 
squeeze and twist slowly. When the vines resist the 
force, try to squeeze as long as possible. Then 
release and twist and squeeze in the other direction 
(see Fig. 1). 


Figure C1 


VINE POLES 


Tie about twenty to forty vines together and 
fasten them to the ground. For training the hands for 
location, timing, and power use diagonal striking. 
When the vines swing back, strike again, and keep 
repeating. 

For the legs, practice kicking and thrusting with 
the hands held at the waist. Kick and thrust with 
each leg alternately. Another exercise is to tangle 
the vines with the leg. Wrap the leg around the vines 
and squeeze and pull up. A further method is to prac- 
tice leg attacking techniques by hooking the vines 
with the leg and pulling back; or by hooking the vines 
with the foot and pushing down on them with the 
knee. 


HANGING WOOD POLE 


Hang a pole of wood surrounded by layers of 
cotton or foam rubber and covered with leather or 
canvas. Keep the height at about six feet and about 
three teet otf the ground. Practice kicking. 
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STRIKING HANGING BAGS 


Hang small square bags (about one foot square) 
filled with sand at about shoulder height. Strike all 
the bags with diagonal striking for power. When the 
bags are swinging you can also use them to practice 
escaping movements. 


THROWING SACKS OF BALL-BEARINGS 


There are two kinds of sacks filled with ball- 
bearings or sand that are normally used. One is a 
long sack (about three feet long) that has one open 
end. Standing in a bow-and-arrow stance with one 
hand on the waist, quickly and powerfully snap the 
bag straight back at shoulder height, parallel to the 
ground. The weight of the sack should vary accord- 
ing to the ability of the practitioner. This exercise 
adds to the strength of the fingers, wrist, and arm. It 
enables one to control an opponent or to release 
from his control, when combined with various hand 
techniques. 

The other kind of sack is about one foot square 
with the sand or ball-bearings sewn inside. This prac- 
tice aids fluidity of movement and ability to escape. 
One can practice it solo or in groups of two, four, six 
or eight. For solo practice assume a horse-riding 
stance and throw the bag in the air and catch it with 
alternate hands. In groups practice while running. 
Assume different Shuai Chiao stances and throw the 
sack to one another, catching it with two hands, 
spinning and transferring it behind the back to one 
hand, and then throwing the sack to the next person. 
The weight for beginners should be about ten 
pounds. Then increase the weight gradually up to 
twenty-five pounds. If one gains proficiency in this 
and uses similar techniques in a match, he should 
be efficient and successful (Figs. 2 and 3). 


Figure C2 


Figure C3 


TWISTING BRICKS 


One combines this method with different 
stances. Hold a brick in each hand and practice 
twisting, curling, lifting, holding with arms out- 
stretched straight, etc., while remaining in proper 
stances (i.e., horse-riding, three planes, combined 
lying stance, etc.). Also, one can tie a brick at the end 
of a rope tied to a stick, and while keeping the arms 
outstretched straight, twist the stick so that the 
brick comes up and down (Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7). 


Figure C4. 
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Figure C5 


Figure C6 


HOLDING BOTTLES 


With just the five fingers, hold the openings of 
large bottles. Keeping the arms outstretched straight, 
lift until the arms are parallel to the ground. Use sand 
or ball-bearings in the bottles to increase the weight 
and difficulty. 


PULLING ON WEIGHTED PULLEYS 


Make a triangular frame from three poles and 
attach a pulley at the top. Dig a hole beneath the 
frame, and vertical to the pulley tie a rope to a large 
stone. String the rope over the pulley and stand 
about six feet away holding an end of the rope in 
each hand. Standing in a horse-riding stance, pull 
alternately with each arm lifting the stone. 

There are other valuable training methods to be 
sure. But these few traditional methods should 
prove to be quite sufficient and beneficial. One who 
diligently practices these should definitely prove to 
be a very worthwhile opponent. 


Figure C7 
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CHAPTER 8: 
FALLS 


Because so much of Shuai Chiao training and 
technique involves throwing, the knowledge of how 
to fall properly is essential. Proper falling technique 
helps prevent injury. In order to be good at Shuai 
Chiao, one must also become so adept at falling that 
to fall from any position safely is second nature. 

The quality of falling reflects the student’s level 
of ability. It indicates the student’s sense of direc- 
tion, body awareness, timing, acuteness of response 
and reaction, sensitivity, alertness, quickness, and 
flexibility. 

Traditional Shuai Chiao falling involves three 
basic underlying principles. The first principle is to 
make the torso round and relaxed. The idea is to 
make the body round as though it were a soft ball. It 
moves in a circular route. For example, if a square 
box were dropped down a slope, it would not roll 
smoothly. Instead it would bang on each corner and 
by the time it stopped, the box would be quite 
damaged. However, if a round ball were rolled down 
the slope, it would just roll and roll and stop un- 
damaged. The second principle is to use the side of 
the body for contact with the ground to prevent 
injury to the spinal column and internal organs. The 
third principle is to always protect the head, knees, 
and ankles while landing on your side. 

The Shuai Chiao falling method is slightly 
different that the more widely known method of 
“ukemi” from Judo. The traditional falling position is 
the following: (A) lie on one side, (B) pull up the legs 
while bending at the waist and the knees (C) keep the 
two fists behind the head, one on each side, but not 
clutching each other, with the forearms protecting 
the head and elbows just before the face, (D) tuck the 
chin so that it touches the chest, and keep the eyes 
focused on the stomach, (E) keep the knees and 
ankles slightly aside each other so that they do not 
hit each other on impact but otherwise keep the legs 
together to protect the groin. The primary points of 
impact are the shoulder and hip (Fig. 1). 


Figure 1 
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There are certain situations when you cannot 
roll to one side before hitting the ground. For exam- 
ple, when you are falling face-first straight down. In 
that case let the outstretched palms and forearms 
form a flat surface to strike the ground together. Be 
sure to cushion the shock with your arching torso 
and shoulder joints. Do not allow any other part of 
your body to touch the ground. Keep your head up or 
turn it to one side. One can practice this by kneeling 
and then by standing and just falling forward (Figs. 2 
and 3). 


Figure 2 


Figure 3 


There are two basic ways to practice falls. The 
first is a step-by-step method. First practice torso 
rolling in order to make yourself accustomed to 
roundness. Roll forward and backward (Figs. 4 and 
5). Strive for maximum smoothness and try to avoid 
hard bumps or rough edges. 


Y 


Figure 4 
Figure 5 
Next, add waist-turning when going backwards 

so that instead of going straight over the spine, you 

land on one side (Figs 6 and 7). From now on always s 

land on one side or the other. | 
Figure 7 

Figure 6 
Figure 9 


Figure 8 
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VAR 


Figure 12 


Figure 10 


Then practice from a squatting position. Stick 
out one leg in front and then roll backward and land 
on your side (Figs. 8, 9 and 10). Then practice from a 
standing position. First stand, then lower yourself to 
a squatting position, and follow the above proced- 
ure. As you become more proficient, gradually in- 
crease your speed. Pairs of people can practice this 
technique. Face each other and hold hands. Then 
lower yourselves together and simultaneously let go 
and follow the falling procedure (Figs. 11-14). 


Figure 13 


Figure 11 


Figure 14 
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Another method of solo practice is to lie on your 
back, roli onto your shoulders while raising your legs 
straight up high in the air. Then fall to each side. This 
practice accustoms you to pivoting your waist while 
still in the air to ensure that you land on your side 


(Figs. 15, 16 and 17). 


Figure 15 


Figure 16 


Figure 17 
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Figure 18 
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Figure 19 
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Figure 20 


The other basic method of falling practice is for- 
ward rolling. Place your feet parallel to each other, 
keeping them at shoulder width. Then take a half- 
step forward with one foot. If you step forward with 
your right foot, place your left hand in front of your 
left foot, just a little ahead of where you placed your 
right foot, so that the hand and two feet form a 
triangle. The hand points to the right, perpendicular 
to the pointing of the feet. Keep your right arm 
rounded and place it along the centerline of your 
body, with the elbow pointing forward, and the 
fingers pointing backward with the little finger 
touching the ground. Then roll yourself straight for- 
ward, keeping the right arm curcularly taut, rolling 
over from the little finger, over the wrist, elbow, 
shoulder, diagonally across the back to the left hip. 
Hold your head immediately (Figs. 18-20). 

When you become comfortable doing this then 
try it from walking, then running, then diving, and 
then leaping over some obstacle. Make sure you 
practice both sides. The procedure is the same, only 
switch right for left. This type of rolling practice is 
very important. Although at first it may seem difficult 
and uncomfortable, after just a little diligent practice 
it should become very easy. However, it cannot be 
stressed enough that the student should make sure 
he can fall properly because this greatly reduces the 
chance of injury later on. 

General recommendation: Do not practice these 
falling techniques without a teacher. When practic- 
ing forward rolling do not collapse the forward arm. 
Keep it stiff but slightly bent to maintain the shape 
of a wheel. Always keep the chin tucked on the chest 
with the eyes focused on the stomach. 
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CHAPTER 9: 
WARM-UP EXERCISES 


Warm-up exercises are an integral part of every 
workout. Because Shuai Chiao is exhausting and 
demanding on every joint of the body, it is suggested 
that the artist warm-up for at least twenty minutes 
before beginning every workout. The warm-ups help 
prepare the body and the mind for the more stren- 
uous practice to follow. If one omits warming up 
before practice, the likelihood of injury is greatly 
increased. This is so not only because the muscles 
are cold and tight, but also because the mind is not 
so keenly intent. 

The following exercises are some of the tradi- 
tional warm-ups, along with some modified solo 
forms to help prepare for later techniques. This 
brings the dual reward of limbering the body and 
practicing the actual techniques that are special to 
Shuai Chiao. 

Each of these exercises can be practiced in 
eight counts so that they are rhythmic and easy to 
remember. The procedure is to loosen from the top 
of the body down. lt is not mandatory to do just 
these exercises, or all of these exercises each time. 
But one should make sure to loosen all parts of the 
body. 


(1) Neck rotation: rotate both clockwise and coun- 
terclockwise. Also side-to-side and front-to- 
back. 

(2) Shoulder exercise: done from the bow-and- 
arrow stance. When pulling arms back, really 
squeeze them. (a, b, c) 

(3) Stretching to each side. 

(4) Hooking and hanging: it can be done one hand 
at a time or with both hands simultaneously. 
(a, b, c, d) 

(5) Reaching to the heaven. (a, b) 


(6) Waist stretching with diagonal striking. 
(a, b, c, d) 

(7) Peacock stretch: make sure that both feet point 
inward and are parallel to each other, and the 
full sole of the foot remains on the ground. 


Bending forward: grab the heels and keep the 
knees straight. Do not jerk violently, but relax 
and keep easing down more. The longer you can 
hold the position, the better. 


Front and side leg stretch: same principles as 
above. These are very important and beneficial. 
(a, b) 

Forward snap kick. 

Knee lifting: lift knee as high as possible while 
twisting the waist to that side. 


(8 


= 


(9, 


(10) 
(11) 
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(12) Back hook: reach as high as possible with the 


sole of the foot facing up. 
(13) Forward leg kick (straight leg). 
(14) Crescent (lotus) kicks: do both from inside out 
and from outside in. (a, b) 
Front corner backward cutting: cut leg back- 
ward with the heel facing up, twist waist while 
diagonal strike with the opposite hand. 
Swing leg back: kick forward while squatting, 
then swing leg backward and up as high as pos- 
sible. (a, b, c} 
Parallel hooking: hook leg in backward semi- 
circle parallel to the ground. 
Leg floating: coil both shins as if floating in the 
air. 
(19) Knee rotation: squat and rotate clockwise and 
counterclockwise with knees together. 


(15) 


(16 


(17) 


(18 


(20) Squatting: squat down, standing on the toes. 
(See respective figures.) 


i 


Figure 1 
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Figure 2a 


Figure 4a 
Figure 2b 


Figure 4b 


Figure 2c 


Figure 4c 


Figure 3 
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Figure 6a 
i Figure 6b 
Figure 5a 
| ; Figure 6c 
Figure 5b 
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Figure 9c 


Figure 7 


Figure 8 | 
Figure 10 
Figure 9a N 
Figure 11 
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Figure 12 Figure 14b 
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Figure 13 
Figure 15 
| Figure 16a 


Figure 14a 
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Figure 16b 


Figure 18 


Figure 17 


Figure 20 


POSTSCRIPT 


by Matt Mollica 
Secretary General, 
United States Shuai-chiao Association 


Since 1979, when Fundamentals of Shuai-chiao 
was first written and compiled, the art has gained a 
strong foothold in the United States. 

In 1980, Grandmaster Ch’ang Tung-sheng ar- 
rived from Taiwan, R.O.C., and began promoting 
the art of Shuai-chiao by traveling and giving demon- 
strations and workshops to Kung Fu organizations, 
police departments, and universities. Grandmaster 
Ch’ang and the author demonstrated Shuai-chiao for 
the first time in the United States on May 3, 1980. 


Grand master Ch’ang developed a standardized 
system of ranking, certified judges, registered black 
belt instructors, and internationally accepted tourna- 
ment rules, This information is contained in the U- 
nited States Shuai-chiao Association Handbook 
which is distributed to all members. 

Grandmaster Ch’ang and Shuai-chiao were the 
focus of an international scale Kung Fu exhibition 
which was held in the fall of 1983 in San Francisco. 
The exhibition featured performances by the Grand- 
master himself, as well as the author and such well 
known Kung Fu masters as Adam Hsu, Brendan Lai, 
John Wang, Y.C. Wong, Lai Hung, Y.C. Chian, 
Tat-mou Wong, Sean Kao, George Xu, and the Uni- 


Founders of the A.S.C.A. (Ir) Will 
Chan, C. Daniel Weng, Adam Hsu, 
Fred Wu, Hsing-peng Jeng, and Felix 
Jih. American Shuai Chiao Academy, 
Cleveland, May 26, 1979. 


Shuai Chiao demonstration given at 
Kimpton Jr. High, Stow, Ohio, May 26,. 
1979. 


versity of Texas and Ohio State University’s Shuai- 
chiao teams. Ch’ang presided over four United 
States national tournaments including teams from 
California, New York, Ohio, and Texas. 

The author, Master Chi-hsiu D. Weng, was of- 
ficially promoted by Grandmaster Ch’ ang to the lev- 
el of 6th degree Black belt on October 30, 1982 and 
later to 7th degree Black belt August 8, 1985. Mas- 
ter Weng was appointed to serve as Chairman of the 
1.S.C.A.'s Teaching Standardization Committee, 
and Tournament Committee. The AAU selected 


Master Weng as a member of their Kung Fu Commit- 
tee in February of 1984. 

The unexpected death of Grandmaster Ch’ ang 
on June 18, 1986 left the world with many unan- 
swered questions about Shuai chiao. With his pass- 
ing, he took with him many secrets that have yet to 
be discovered by those who practice the art. 


Master Hsing-peng Jeng and the author demonstrate at Stow, Ohio, 1979. 
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However, Grandmaster Ch'ang did leave some 
documented works that are currently being used by 
some major universities and many Shuai-chiao orga- 
nizations in their curriculum such as the standard- 
ized belt rank system that has been adopted by the 
U.S.S.A.; instructional videos and books; and the 
poem of Shuai-chiao. This 30 character poem, 


which contains the essence of the Pao-ting style of 
Shuai-chiao, has passed on through generations and 
is now the central core by which the true spirit of 
Shuai-chiao perpetuates. 


Grand Master Ch'ang with the author (who was then representing the 
A.S.C.A. Cleveland branch) at sisterhood ceremony. 


The “Flying Butterfly,” King of Shuai Chiao, Grand Master Ch’ang Tung-sheng with 
the author after their Shuai Chiao debut public demonstration in America, Stow, 
Ohio, May 3, 1980. (photo by Margaret Newman) 
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Grand Master Ch'ang Tung-sheng and the author demonstrate 
Shuai Chiao for the first time in public in the United States, May 


3, 1980. 


Embracing 
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Harmonious Hand 


Responding to applause. 


After the Demonstration at Stow, Ohio. 


Demonstration given by Grand Master 
Ch’ang and the author, Pick Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, July 26, 1981. (photo by Fred Her- 
nandez) 
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Meeting the students before giving a Shuai 
Chiao clinic at the American Shuai Chiao 
Academy, Cleveland, May 1981 (Mother's 
Day). 


Showing a way of controlling. 
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wees “Be $e E Ee : M fe en: 
Showing a Shuai Chiao basic form “Cracking.” Correcting David Dance’s Shuai Chiao training pos- 
ture “Leaning-forward-to-search-for-the-sea.” 


am 236% 


Showing the importance of landing in a right way. Correcting Marc Nance’s landing posture. 
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Making sure that a correct contact is performed. 
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With the establishment of the 1.S.C.A., Grand- 
master Ch’ang (President) developed a standardized 
system of ranking, certified judges, registered black 
belt instructors, and internationally acceptable tour- 
nament rules. This information is contained in the 
1.S.C.A.'s Official Handbook which can be purchased 
by writing to the Ho-i Martial Arts Academy. 

The American Shuai Chiao Association, as a 
result of the growth and development of the 1.S.C.A., 
has merged with the larger, international organiza- 
tion. The author, Master Daniel Weng, was officially 
promoted by Grandmaster Ch’ang to the level of 6th 
Degree Black Belt on October 30, 1982. Master Weng 
was also appointed to serve as Chairman of the 
1.S.C.A.'s Teaching Standardization Committee, and 
Tournament Committee. The AAU selected Master 
Weng as a member of their Kung Fu Committee in 
February of 1984. 


The Legendary Flying Butterfly, Grand Master 
Ch’ang Tung-sheng, watches the author 
displaying a figure of the Leg Tangling Throw 
from the Ming Dynasty, now posessed by 
Grand Master Ch’ang—Shuai Chiao Clinic, 
Larkins Hall, The Ohio State University, April 
16, 1981. 


a) 


e cai coe 4 i = À 
Embracing Throw. 
Grand Master Ch’ang countering the author's attack in the 1983 Shuai Chiao and 
Kung Fu Exhibition—University of San Francisco, October 29. (As seen in Chinese 
newspaper—-Chung-pao, October 31, 1983). See next page. 
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Leg Blocking Throw. 
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The author demonstrating the Leading Arm Kick Throw with Mark Miller, former 
President of The Ohio State University Shuai Chiao/Kung Fu Club, in the 1983 
Shuai Chiao and Kung Fu Exhibition—San Francisco, October 29. 
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Shuai-chiao in the United States Today 
by Jan-Yu Weng, President of U.S.S.A. 


After the death of Grandmaster Ch’ ang, his followers separated and formed different organi- 
zations. Dr. Weng formed the United States Shuai-chiao Association in 1987. In 1992 the U.S. 
S.A. took a team representing the U.S.A. to Paris, France and won the Team championship. 
Three years later, Team U.S.A. returned to place second only behind the China. Since then, 
USSA sponsored tournaments have appeared all over in major tournaments such as Tat-Mou 
Wong’s International Tournament, AAU National Kungfu, The Great Lakes Tournament, Mar- 
tial Arts Extravaganza, and The Chinese American Athletic Tournament of the Bay Area which 
has been designated as the national tournament for the USSA. 

The USSA has maintained the standardized belt ranking system and Poem of Shuai-chiao 
passed on by Grandmaster Ch’ ang. 

The USSA has also taken an active role in San-shou tournaments with many members joining 
and winning. Shuai-chiao athletes have been able to show the effectiveness of Shuai-chiao in the 
full contact tournament even despite being allowed only 2 seconds to throw an opponent. 

Currently the USSA has over twelve branch holders and fourteen affiliates all over nationally 
and internationally. Certain goals of the USSA are to preserve the art of Shuai-chiao as passed 
down by Grandmaster Ch’ ang, and promote Shuai-chiao in universities and public schools both 
nationally and internationally. 

Despite the different organizations nationally and internationally, the USSA maintains its 
goal to grow in strength and numbers as a legitimate organization by conducting: teaching certifi- 
cation seminars, black belt clinics, ranking tournaments. It is only through this that Shuai-chiao 
can maintain the integrity that it deserves. 

As we go on to the next era in Shuai-chiao, we must work together as mutual practitioners of 
Shuai-chiao. We must remember that Shuai-chiao isn’t just throws and forms but a philosophical 
way of combat that is dynamic and adaptive to surroundings. With that in mind, it is important to 
understand that Shuai-chiao cannot simply be explained with words but with the poem and the in- 
terpretations of the practitioner who understands it. 

Finally, The span of Shuai-chiao practice is beyond its techniques. It is the origin that all 
Chinese martial arts comes from and will continue to be the framework in the context of Wushu. 


Photo of a Shuai-chiao throw embodied with T’ai-chi-ch’uan, from the book “Ch’ang Style Tai- 
chi-ch’uan”, by Dr. Daniel Weng. 
For more information see www. shuai-chiao. org 
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List of United States Shuai-chiao Association 
Major Events 


December 1992 US Shuai-chiao Champion Team First International Shuai-chiao 
Competition, Mayor's Cup, Paris, France. 

January 1995 U. S. Shuai-chiao Team 3rd International Shuai-chiao Competition 
Mayor's Cup, Paris, France. 

December 1998 U.S. Shuai-chiao Team takes Third place in First Beijing 
International Shuaijiao Championship 

October 1999 Dr. Weng throws his son Jan-yu Weng on the cover of Black Belt 
magazine and has an excellent featured article on Shuai-chiao. 

April 2000 Creation of the Pan-American Shuai-chiao Federation that include the 
countries of the United States of America, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Paraguay, Venezuela. 

May 2000 Dr. Weng has the Essence of Tai-chi Video part one & two and 


poster based on his creation of the Tai-chi Monkey Story covering the 
Principle Tai-chi techniques with self-defense applications produced 
by T.C. Media. 


Suggested Readings 
. “Shuai Jiao for Full Contact Sparring,” Wushu Kungfu, spring 1992, pp. 26-28. 
huai-chiao Form, Wushu Master, Spring 1992, pp.38-49.” 
huai-chiao Fighting Techniques”, Wushu Master, Summer 1992, pp. 5-12. 
huai-chiao Hidden Techniques”, Wushu Kungfu, Fall 1992, pp. 23-26. 
huai-chiao infighting Techniques”, Wushu Kungfu, Winter 1992, pp. 49-51. 
huai-chiao: Fighting Art or Popular Sport?” Wushu Kungfu, Spring 1993, p. 11-13. 
uai-chiao Infighting Part 3” Wushu Kungfu, Summer 1993, pp. 26-29. 
7A. “1st International Shuai-chiao Tournament in Parisi”, Wushu Kungfu, Summer 1993, 930-32. 
“Infighting Shuai-chiao Part 4”, Wushu Kungfu, Fall 1993, pp4-6. 
“The Growth of Shuai-chiao-Infighting Hand Techniques #5”, Wushu Kungfu, winter pp. 14-17. 
. “The Modern shuai-chiao Ranking System”, Wushu Kungfu, 1994, pp. 65-67. 
12. “The Poem of Shuai-chiao Unveiled”, wushu Kungfu, 1994, pp.28-31 (Dr. Weng & Jan on cover) 
13. “Taiji and Chin-na: Analysis for Fighting”, Kungfu Wushu-Qigong, February 2000, pp. 36-40. 
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Black Belt magazine 

“Chang Dung Sheng: The Butterfly that can Kill, Black belt, July 1983, pp. 20-26 (Grandmaster Chang on the 
cover) 

“Scotch Tape Kung Fu”, Black Belt, March 1986, pp. 86-89 

“Four Blades of Shuai-chiao”, October 1999, Black Belt, October 1999, pp. 32-40 (Dr. Weng and Jan-yu 
Weng on the cover) 


Inside Kung-fu 
“Shuai-chiao. . . The Oldest Style of Kung-fu”, Inside Kungfu, March 1977, pp. 22-24. 


Foreign 
Italy “Shuai-chiao Lotta Chinese”, Kungfu Magazine, February 95, pp. 46-47 
briazil “Shuai-chiao” TECNICA 1999, pp. 12-14. 
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ORDER FORM on Works by Dr. Daniel Weng 


Name: 
Address: 
Tel; 
Qty. Item Price Total 
1. Fundamentals of Shuai-Chiao $21.95 
The Ancient Fighting Art Textbook 
2. Fundamentals of Shuai-Chiao $ 49.95 
The Ancient Fighting Art 
Companion Videotape (50 min) 
3. Ch’ang Style T'ai-Chi-Ch'uan $ 18.95 
Modified Short Form Textbook 
4. Ch’ang Style T'ai-Chi-Ch'uan $ 44.95 
Modified Short Form VHS 
Videotape (30 min) 
5. The Essence of Practical T’ai-Chi Vol. 1 $ 29.95 
Movements Unit 1-6 VHS Videotape (55 min. ) 
6. The Essence of Practical T'ai-Chi Vol. 2 $ 29.95 
Movements Unit 7-13 VHS Videotape (55 min. ) 
7. Complete Video Set (#5, #6) Sale price $ 54.95 


Vol. 1 & 2 


Add 10% Shipping; CA residents add 8.5% tax; 
Foreign add additional $5.00 plus S/H 


GRAND TOTAL 
Please send money order or certified check to: 


Dr. Weng’s Kung-Fu school 

P.O. Box 1221 Cupertino, CA 95015 

Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 

To order on-line go to www. shuai-chiao. org 


